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HAT NEXT? 


THE question as to what should 
follow upon the heels of our just 
completed “STORY OF THE 
STATES” has been given much 

“t. 2 consideration. So many of us 
had suggestions to make—for we are all very much inter- 
ested in what we say in Printers’ Ink, and all so covetous 
of the honor of suggesting the idea. 

SHOULD it be another series of INDUSTRIAL 
ARTICLES, or epigrammatic presentments of the 
PRINCIPLES of ADVERTISING, or a treatise on 
SERVICE and MERCHANDISING and the 
BROADER SCOPE of the MODERN Agency? 

NO! It was enthusiastically decided that we would tell 
no labored story, but simply hold the mirror up to 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, so that all interested 
might view our varied activities. 

WE are frankly proud of what we do. You'll pardon us 
for being so when you consider that we could never have been 
what we are without the inspiration of enthusiasm and belief 
in ourselves. 

HoweEVER, our decision to give you kaleidoscopic 
glimpses of the things we do, of our methods of doing 
them and of those for whom they are done is not entirely 
prompted by our own thought that we are interesting. 
It may rather be attributed to the interest displayed in us 
by our visitors. From this we have concluded that the 
readers of Printers’ Ink would like to know something 
about the goings on at ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS. 
We trust that we are not mistaken. 


N. W. AYER. & SON 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
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representing in 


Capital more than $12,000,000,000.00 


(Averaging more than $2,000,000.00 each) 
BOUGHT MORE THAN 4,500 COPIES OF THIS REGISTER 
FOR USE AS THEIR PURCHASING GUIDE 


Measured by their Purchasing Power as indicated by Capital, a 
clientele unequalled by that of any other publication. It is bought and 
used primarily as a Purchasing Guide to a greater extent than all other 
publications of all kinds combined. 


THEY RARELY USE ANYTHING ELSE 
TO FIND SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


They pay $10.00 to $15.00, especially to save the time and trouble of 
searching elsewhere. The omission of your advertising matter from 
this register means missing the attention of this Twelve Billion Dollar 
= of buyers at the time that you most want their attention, 
_e., the time when they are looking for your goods. 
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\[JFFICIAL REGISTER OF THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS( 


It instantly furnishes a complete list of all 
the Manufacturers and primary sources of 
supply for any conceivable article, or kind of 
article, more than 70,000. It gives the home 
address and branches of each. It shows the 
—— ate capital invested by each by a size 

assification ranging from $500 to $1,000,000. 
It instantly shows who makes any special brand 
or trade name. Many other valuable features. 


We-aim to list every manufacturer free of 
charge and regardless of patronage. At reason- 
able rates we publish, in addition to the name, 
descriptive matter, extracts from catalogues, 
circulars, etc. Such. matter printed under ap- 
propriate classifications in this work, is 
PERMANENTLY RECORDED in _ thousands 
of places where buyers look, and will be read 
by the RIGHT PEOPLE at the RIGHT 

ME, i. e., Large Buyers, at the time when 
they want to buy. It attracts first attention, 
and furnishes the Buyer detailed information 
that he wants but cannot get from simply the 
name of the manufacturer. It costs less than 
9x12 to mail a one-cent circular to each user of the 
$200 pages Register. 

1271 American Manufacturers published 
300,000 Names, $15.00 = such matter in the 1915 Edition. 





)|NFORMATION HEADQUARTERS FOR [ARGE Buyers| 


Thomas Publishing Company, 134 Lafayette Street, New York 


BOSTON: PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO: LONDON: 
Allston Station Land Title Bldg. 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 Cal. St. 24 Railway Approach 
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into Public Confidence 


A Campaign Which Not Only Sells Thermometers, but Gives a Stand- 
ard of Value to a Whole Line of Scientific Instruments’ 


By R. E. Dildine and Roy W. Johnson 


As every careful student of 
business problems knows, the 
good will of 5,000 customers is 
worth much more than fifty times 
the good will of only 100. And 
the ratio increases with great rap- 
idity as the number of customers 
is increased. The man whose goods 
are favorably known to 5,000,000 
people need not seriously fear the 
attempts of competition to dis- 
iodge him from his position, while 
the concern which is known only 
within a limited group may be 
forced to dispute its leadership 
with the first aggressive invader 
of the field. Take one customer 
from the man with only 100, and 
you have captured one per cent of 
his active good will, but it would 
take a pretty serious inroad upon 


Decause it 

costing te it stop at the ™ just E 

mus! 

Fight” temperature. With 
Candy 


SEE when the proper temperature has' 
ven reached, so you KNOW exactly when 
to take it off. 





a 
of candy 
“Tote hemment Gaps 
Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
There's  Tyove Thermometer for Every Parpose. Fi 











a market of a million customers 
to have a similar effect. 

Of course there are great num- 
bers of concerns which are ap- 
parently limited to a_ restricted 
number of customers by the very 
nature of their products. They 
have no opportunity, it seems, to 
build up a body of good will out- 
side a certain group of persons 
who are directly interested in the 
use of the goods. Most manu- 
facturers of technical products are 
in this position, Yet every once 
in a while concerns in this class 
refuse any longer to be bounded 
by restricted good will. They be- 
gin to appreciate the value of pub- 
lic prestige as distinguished from 
mere trade prestige. They realize 
that the more nearly their goods 


This DeskThermometer 
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THIS GROUP OF ADS GIVES ONLY A HINT OF THE VARIOUS PRODUCTS WHICH THE 


COMPANY IS CONTINUOUSLY ADVERTISING IN CONSUMER MEDIUMS 
Table of Contents on page 130 
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are known to everybody, the more 
nearly impregnabie their position 
in the field becomes. The concern 
whose goods are universally ac- 
cepted as standard goods has a 
tremendous advantage over com- 
petitors. 

Back in 1907, when the consoli- 
dation went into effect, which re- 
sulted in the formation of the 
Taylor Instrument Companies, of 
Rochester, the products repre- 
sented in the com- 
bination were 
known only to 
comparatively few 
people. Few, that 
is, in comparison 
with the number 
of people to whom 
Tycos Thermome- 
ters are favorably 
known to-day. The 
concerns repre- 
sented in the new 
company had been 
in existence for 
years, and had at- 
tained a very high 
reputation in their 
restricted fields. 
Probably their 
prestige was as 
great, if not great- 
er than that of 
any other manu- 
facturers of tem- 
perature and pres- 
sure recording in- 
struments, but it 
was purely a pro- 
fessional prestige. 
The general con- 
suming public did 
not enter into it at 
all. Up to that 
time it had not oc- 
curred to anybody 
connected with the 
companies that the 
general consu- 
ming public had 
anything to do with it anyway. 

To-day, however, the goods 
manufactured under the Tycos 
trade-mark are regarded as stand- 
ard goods not ‘only by the com- 
paratively few individuals who 
use them professionally, but by 
thousands of people who use them 
only occasionally, and by thou- 
sands of others who perhaps have 





Everything you need for 
the bath you will find in 
our store. Sponges of 
, all sorts, plain and 

scented *soaps, brushes, 
powders, etc. We carry 


Why not add to the com- 
fort of your bath by get- 
ting one of our 


THERMOMETERS 


Theytell you the tempera- 
ture of the water exactly 
so that you don’t receive 
any unpleasant shocks. % 
Indispensableforinvalids  €NCC 
and babies and anyone 
who appreciates comfort 
in taking a bath. Come 
in and look over these 
and other kinds of There man 
mometers. 


Ask for a copy of ove 


YOUR NAME AND 


DEALER ELECTROS PLAY UP ONLY lor 
ONE PRODUCT OF A BIG “FAMILY” 








never used them at all. Instead of 
a few thousand users and prospec- 
tive users, the company has sev- 
eral millions. The good will of 
the scientific expert has not been 
sacrificed, but it has been rein- 
forced and buttressed on all sides 
by the good will of the ordinary, 
non-technical man and woman. 
And scientific experts, be it noted, 
are few and far between, while 
ordinary, non-technical folk are 
to be met on every 
street corner. 
Indeed the idea 
back of the con- 
solidation was one 
which directly 
contributed to the 
building of good 
will on a_ broad 
basis. That idea 
was not to elimi- 
nate competition, 
but rather to weld 
together an organ- 





them all in stock and ization which 

every article is strictly 

mocerate in price. could produce a 
complete line of 


temperature an d 
pressure recording 
« » apparatus: ther- 
Tycos ct cron pyrome- 
BATH ters, weather-re- 
cording instru- 
ments, etc. The 
parent company 
had been in exist- 
in Rochester 
since 1851, having 
been established by 
the son of the first 
to make «a 
thermometer in 
this country, David 
Kendall, in part- 
nership with a man 
named Taylor. 
Kendall and Tay- 
started in a 
small way, and 
the firm went 
through various vicissitudes until 
the early Seventies, when it was 
reorganized under the name Tay- 
lor Brothers. In 1890 the busi- 
ness was incorporated as Taylor 
Brothers Company. As the busi- 
ness grew along rather restricted 
lines, it became more evident that 
there existed in this field a broad 
opportunity for expansion. The 


Thermometer Book® 
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Reader Confidence 


and 


The Christian Herald 


ou don’t have to be a 
churchman to appreciate 
The Christian Herald’s 
influence on its 300,000 homes. 


We send The Christian Herald to adver- 
tisers and agents with our compliments. 
Take next Wednesday evening off and read 
your copy. Then you will understand 
wherein lies its power. Aside from its in- 
fluence touching the religious side of its 
readers’ lives, study its sense of news values; 
its practical advice on secular matters; the 
mentality of its audience as reflected in the 
type of articles and the calibre of its con- 
tributors. 
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Advertising in The Christian Herald in- 
fluences progressive dealers in towns under 
| 50,000 population. It also influences one | 
| million consumers whose buying power may 
| be gauged by their gifts, amounting to over 
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; four million dollars, to charities sponsored by 
; The Christian Herald—Reader Confidence ? 
: Now, as to buying power linked up with 
1 Reader Confidence—have you any interest 
: in that ? 
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“ THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
‘- BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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production of such devices had de- 


veloped along highly specialized 
lines. A number of concerns con- 
trolled valuable patents pertaining 
to certain types of instruments, 
and had attained standing as pro- 
ducers. 

It was obvious to the Taylor 
company that codrdination of the 


established interests in this line 
would be effective in reducing 


costs of production and distribu- 
tion. The realization of this plan 
materialized gradually, but in 1907 
the Taylor Instrument Companies, 
composed of the parent company 





— (On H&M T rt 
Study Closely 


become assets to the owners. 


reasons behind Jiecs ga but not to the 
point of boastful boredom 


We believe if interested in Temperature 
ulators, Pressure Regulators, Recording Thermom- 
., —) aad Straight Stem Garcuae ane 

m Thermometers, frase leiks an 
Coon beg 5 Thermo-Electric and Radiation Pyro- 
Hypo our catalogues are indispensible—May we 
place t m in your hands? Kindly name type of 
instrument in which you are interested. 


The H&M Division 
Taylor Instrument Companies 


Rochester, N-Y. 
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() Catalogues 


It may point the way to material savings in your production. We are 
sincere in our belief that our catalogues differ from others, not claiming 
especial originality, but careful preparation and interest, avoid- 
ing bombastic claims; telling rather of H&M Jecos Products, 
of their applications, illustrated and described in a concise. 
manner, derived from over a half century’s experience 
in thermometer making. We endeavor to build our cat- 
alogues as our instruments in such a manner they 
Naturally therein con- 
tained will be words as to reliability, accuracy and the 
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English company,. figured in the 
merger. The product of that con- 
cern is in use by every govern- 
ment and the leading educational 
and scientific institutions and ob- 
servatories of the world. 

The other American concerns 
involved were the Watertown 
Thermometer Company, maker of 
weather instruments; the Hoh- 
mann & Maurer Company, spe- 
cialists in the application of ther- 
mometers to manufacturing pro- 
cesses; Davis & Roesch Manu- 
facturing Company, making regu- 
lators for controlling temperatures 


















A SAMPLE OF THE SELLING TALK 


and five other concerns, merged. 
The organization also took over 
at that time’ the American busi- 
ness of the Cambridge Scientific 
Instrument Company, Ltd., of 
Cambridge, England. This con- 
cern had long been considered the 
highest authority on all problems 
of electrical pyrometry. The com- 
pany was founded by Horace Dar- 
win, son of the famous scientist 
of that name.’ It was originally 
purely scientific in character, but 
research work evolved _instru- 
ments of practical application that 
were later put on the market. 
Short & Mason, Ltd., another 


IN NUMEROUS 





TRADE AND CLASS JOURNALS 


in liquids and enclosed spaces; R. 
Hoehn Company, making a gen- 
eral line of thermometers. 

In the merging of these inter- 
ests, a large number of trade- 
marks, each having considerable 
commercial value, were brought 
together. 


PRELIMINARY STEPS IN REACHING 
THE PUBLIC 


Now the new organization might 
have remained content with hav- 
ing added together the good will 
of the various concerns which 
joined the group. Each of those 
companies had a very high stand- 
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An Agency 

in its 
Shirtsleeves : 





There’s some pretty tall hustling 
in the Nichols-Finn offices all day 
and every day. 





From president to office-boy, the 
spirit of go-to-it and come-through- 
with-it is the impelling motive. 


This rather discourages pose, 
parades of past laurels, conversation- 
without-directiori and social pleasant- 
ries. But it certainly promotes action, 
efficiency, results. 


We’re eternally busy accomplish- 
ing things for clients and advising con- 
structively with advertisers who are 
admittedly interested in our service. 


Weare never too busy to welcome 
the man with a sales or advertising 
problem and to demonstrate to him 
on the spot just what this agency is 
actually accomplishing—what it is pre- 
pared to do. 


Joseph H. Finn’s book f 
“Bigger, Better Business’’ i 
.. mailed on request. In 


NICHOLS:-FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
222 Souta Strate Street, Carcaco 
200 Firta Avenue, New Yorx 
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ing in its field, and had developed 
the technical side of its business 
to a very imposing altitude. But 
the company did not rest there., 
Its first step was the adoption of 
a trade-mark which would identify 
the entire line without sacrificing 
any of the value in the old trade- 
marks. “Tycos,” obviously enough, 
is merely a contraction of “Tay- 
lor Instrument Companies,” and is 
used on all the instiuments manu- 
factured, in addition to the old 
trade-marks which were acquired 
at the time of the consolidation. 
The second step was the inaugura- 


.tion of advertising, on a national 


scale, to the non-technical con- 
sumer. 

As stated above, the parent com- 
pany in Rochester had been mak- 
ing thermometers since 1851, and 
part of its output had been sold to 
non-technical users through “the 
ordinary channels of trade.” It 
had always been regarded, how- 
ever, as a more or less unimpor- 
tant branch of the business, and 
certainly its possibilities as a 
source of good will for the entire 
line had not been thought of. The 
adoption of the general trade- 
mark pointed out the opportunity, 
however, and the company set 
about the task of converting the 
public from casual and careless 
use of thermometers to an ap- 
preciation of their positive value 
in many different directions. That 
was only the obvious object of the 
campaign, of course. The second- 
ary object was the building of 
good will for the entire line, and 
the establishment of the name 
“Tycos” as a standard of value for 
all goods of similar character. 

Up to this time the vast major- 
ity of non-technical consumers 
had used thermometers only for 
the single purpose of registering 
room temperatures or the tem- 
perature out of doors. Here and 
there, perhaps, some housewife 
had purchased a fever thermom- 
eter for the family medicine-chest, 
but as an almost universal rule 
doctors and nurses represented 
the available market for such in- 
struments. In the same way fas- 
tidious mothers sometimes pur- 
chased bath-thermometers, but 
such cases were few and far he- 


tween. In any event, such pur- 
chases were not made by name, 
for there was no trade-mark on 
the goods which was known to 
the general public. Naturally 
enough, the company’s distribu- 
tion problem was quite as press- 
ing as the problem of copy or 
mediums. 

Opticians, hardware dealers, and 
druggists are the principal ave- 
nues of distribution, non-technical 
consumers being served largely 
through the two latter trades. In 
this connection it has by no means 
been an easy matter to secure ef- 
fective distribution or to demon- 
strate to these retailers the sales 
and profit possibilities of a line 
that savors so strongly of the 
technical and scientific. Neverthe- 
less remarkable progress has been 
made in that direction. Druggists 
especially have been persuaded to 
devote a good deal of energy to 
co-operative sales effort. This is 
undoubtedly due largely to the at- 
titude and methods employed to- 
ward its distributors by the Taylor 
organization. 

In the first place the company 
found and took advantage of a 
soft point of contact with the 
drug trade. 


THE APPEAL TO DIGNITY 


It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the average druggist has 
had a hard time of it during re- 
cent years to maintain his dignity 
—and sometimes his profits— 
against various trade tendencies 
such as chain-stores and cut prices 
on proprietary articles which had 
become such an important factor 
in the retail drug field. 

The Taylor Companies showed 
druggists a new opportunity to de- 
velop sales on a line that could 
not only be sold at a good profit 
but which would add tone to their 
business. 

That argument was sufficient in 
itself to arouse interest, but an- 
other feature of the Taylor sales 
policy is responsible for making 
that interest an especially active 
one. 

The company was creating a 
market by its national advertising. 
This was, of course, a fundamen- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Manhattan Shirt 
Company Would Drop 
“Special Sales”’ 


Is Planning to Throw Its Influence 
on the Side of Dealers Who 
Want to End Demoralization in 
Field Due to Invasion of Small 
Profit - sharing Manufacturers — 
To Advertise Nationally 

HE abandonment by the Man- 

hattan Shirt Company of its 
long-established and well-known 
policy of conducting semi-annual 
special sales at reduced prices 
fixed by the house is foreshad- 
owed in a statement made to 

Printers’ INK by Louis B. Tim, 

secretary of the corporation. 

“We have for many years,” said 
Mr. Tim, “permitted our dealers 
to clean up their stock semi-an- 
nually at reduced prices, or to 
make a special competitive drive 
at those figures, and so long as 
the market was in a fairly satis- 
factory condition, the special sales 
made no trouble. The dealers 
liked it and we had no fault to 
find. 

“But about two or three years 
ago a change came over the sit- 
uation. This was about the time 
the French, or soft, cuff came in 
to stay. Previous to that nobody 
could engage in the shirt busi- 
ness without some capital. They 
might be able to buy some de- 
signs in the market, but to do 
a profitable business they would 
have to have a plant for laun- 
dering, etc. 

“Now, however, a lot of little 
manufacturers on the East Side 
could go into the market for silk 
and produce articles on which 
they took their customary small 
margin of profit, hardly a living 
one, at that. Although the stuff 
wasn’t shirts at all, but little 
more than bags, without fit or 
finish, the dealers ‘fell for it’ in 
the beginning and filled their 
stores with it. ° 

“The reaction came later. These 
cheap shirts, sold to the public 
at a high price, melted on the 
public’s back. ‘The public com- 
plained to the dealers, and the 
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reputable dealers are now listen- 
ing to the reputable houses. ~ 

“The situation now is that the 
best dealers want to make an end 
of that kind of business. They 
are conducting special sales on 
one kind or another of shirts— 
not ours—four or five months of | 
the year and it is hurting them. 

“So far as we ourselves are con- 
cerned the ‘special sale,’ as we 
conduct it, has a mixed: value to 
us. It has given our dealers and 
ourselves a lot of advertising 
without injuring the standard 
price. The cut was little in any 
case, from $1.50 to $1.35, from 
$2 to $1.65, and so on. It was 
a convenience we were willing to 
concede the dealers and which we 
ourselves did not need because 
we have never got closer to filling 
our orders than sixty-five per 
cent. 

“But now that the dealers, or 
the perhaps more representative 
part of them, are chafing over the 
general demoralization and_ try- 
ing to get together to end it, we 
think we may be able to help 


them by removing the cut-price | 





feature from our plans. That will 
make one more influence on the 
right side, which, I think, the 
dealers will appreciate. If we 
feel that way about it in June, 
and I think we shall, we _ shall 
simply refuse to fill orders for 
a special sale. 

“Conditions seem to be shaping 
up so as to favor such action. 
It probably would not have been 
possible to do this if the depres- 
sion had lasted. But business is 
better, more high-grade shirts are 
being sold and anything that gets 
the demand off the price craze 
to a quality basis would help us.” 

This reasoning on the part of 
the Manhattan Shirt Company, 
which is an $8,000,000 corporation 
and a very large manufacturer of 
high-priced shirts, will be of sug- 
gestive value to manufacturers in 
all lines who may have suffered 
from retail price-cutting and been 
attempting to check it. Many who 
are having indifferent success in 
their efforts to employ the ele- 
mentary methods of moral sua- 
sion, or stern discipline, or some 
combination of the two, and who 
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WENTY years from now 

somebody will come across 
a copy of this month’s 
Housewife, tucked away in 
mother’s particular corner in 
the garret—thumb marked— 
corners turned down—penciled 
notes on the margins. The 
woman, who finds that copy 
will understand then why she 
has always preferred certain 
brands to all others. Will your 
product be one of her natural 
choices? 


THE HOUSEWIFE 


NEW YORK 
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have not found it practicable to 
“confine” their lines, have been 
regarding with growing interest 
the plan in use by the Manhattan 
company. Apparently it is not 
the solution sought for. But with 
the possible disappointment comes 
the information that the dealers 
themselves in this field are see- 
ing the light and will co-operate 
to end the abuse. 

It may not have a close con- 
nection with this particular angle 
of its business that the company 
will become this year a national 
advertiser for the first time, with 
medium space this spring in six- 
teen general and class publica- 
tions with a total circulation of 
7,120,000. The articles advertised 
are the house’s Mansco_ union- 
suits and two-piece garments. The 
house has been advertising for 
three or four years in the trade- 
papers. 


G. W. Sekine and Walter 
Bauer With American Chicle 


The American Chicle Company has 
just announced the acquisition of George 
W. Hopkins, recently resigned from the 
Loose- W iles Biscuit Company, and 
Walter Bauer, formerly of the American 
Ever Ready Works. Mr. Bauer will fill 
the newly created position in the com- 
pany of ‘general manager in charge of 
production. Mr. Hopkins will be gen- 
eral sales and advertising manager. 

Mr. Bauer’s previous connections have 
been with the Fort Wayne Electric 
Works, the National Carbon Company, 
and assistant general manager 0 the 
American Ever Ready Works. ’ 

Mr. Hopkins was poo with 
Chase & Sanborn, and later general 
manager of the Johnson Educator Food 
Company. ore recently he has been 
general sales and advertising manager 
of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, be- 
sides being a vice-president and director 
of that company. 

These two appointments represent the 
creation of two new offices, the duties 
of which had been handled by the former 
president of the American Chicle Com- 
pany, H. E. Rowley. 

Plans for an extensive advertising 
campaign are now in process of forma- 
tion. 


Haring With “American 
Woman” 


William F. Haring, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Recreation, and lately 
with Frank Munsey Company, has 
been made Eastern advertising manager 
of the American Woman, with offices in 
Flatiron Building, New York. 

Thomas H. Childs will now devote all 
of his time to the Vickery & Hill list. 





Associated Billposters Must 
Dissolve 

The Associated Billposters of the 
United States and Canada, according to 
Judge Landis of the United States Dis 
trict Court at Chicago, is an_ illegal 
combination in restraint of trade, and 
the Government is entitled to a decree 
providing for its dissolution. The 
operation of the decree is held up for 
sixty days, however, in order to permit 
the association to decide whether or not 
it will take an appeal. 

This is the outcome of the suit filed 
under the Sherman Act in 1912, charg- 
ing an attempt to monopolize the _bill- 
posting business in the United States 
and Canada. The Government’s conten- 
tions were chiefly based upon the fol- 
lowing charges: That only one bill- 
poster in each town where the organiza- 
tion operated was allowed to be a mem 
ber of it; its rules prevented members 
from accepting national work from any 
advertisers who furnished business to 
competitors; that a schedule of prices 
was fixed by the organization; that the 
rules prohibited members from accepting 
work from solicitors who were not 
licensed by the organization, and that 
the association inflicted penalties on 
members, solicitors, and advertisers who 
failed to adhere to the organization 
plan. 

The defense set up by the association 
was to the effect that the restrictions 
imposed were necessary for the welfare 
of the outdoor advertising industry; 
that only by some such restrictions 
could it be maintained at a high stand- 
ard of efficiency, and that the work of 
the association had actually resulted in 
an improvement of conditions in the in- 
dustry. A vast amount of evidence was 
introduced to show conditions in the 
field before the association took hold, 
and the important changes which had 
taken place since its organization. Re- 
sat mang to that feature of the case, 
Judge Landis said: 

“The defendants give evidence of a 
general improvement and development 
of the billposting business during the 
existence of the organization, but the 
Court is of the opinion that the decree 
must go to the complainant, for the rea- 
son that the whole spirit and policy of 
our law is opposed to agreements among 
persons and corporations designed to 
exclude other persons from legitimate 
commerce. The Sherman law was ex- 
pag? conceived and enacted to this 
enc 

In commenting on the court’s action 
to a representative of Printers’ Ink, 
E. Allen Frost, attorney for the bill- 
posters, said: “So far we have not 
reached a decision as to whether or not 
to appeal the case, but naturally we 
will not let any onpory escape that 
will help our cause. Should we decide 
that the best interests of our er oe 
the advertisers of the country, and of 
ourselves, call for further litigation, we 
will certainly follow that course.” 


Philip Kobbé has resigned as_ vice- 
president of the Bates Advertising 
Company, New York, after serving for 
six years in that position. 
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Brooklyn is important 


enough as a community 
to have its own Opera 
Season, with all of the 
leading artists from 
the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


Some advertisers forget 


that two million people 
in Brooklyn demand 
their own Opera, their 
own newspapers, and 
various other exclusive 
things. 


The Standard Union 1s 


Brooklyn’s largest daily 
and Sunday newspaper. 
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ellin Machinery 
to Contractors: 


In advertising the Smith Mixer—a 
standard, close-competition product 
—the cash returns on an expenditure 
of $2284 were $12,221—an advertis- 
ing-selling expense of 18%. 


In advertising the Telsmith Breaker, 
which is more of a special product, 
the cash returns on an expenditure 
of $615 were $4798—an advertising- 
selling expense of 13%. 

And, remember, these figures give 


only that part of the returns which 
is the directly-traceable part. 





The Smith Mixer and the Telsmith Breaker are 
essentially machines which contractors buy. 
And ‘‘Engineering News led all mediums in the 
matter of cash sales.’’ If yours is a product 
which sells to contractors, here is proof-be- 
yond-doubt that you should advertise in 


Engineering News 


10th Ave. at 36th St. New York City 
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From $30 to $80,000 White 
Cross Vibrator’s appropriation 
rose, with a system of adver- 
tising shaped gradually by 
experience; Mr. Lindstrom 
tells the story in March 2nd 
Printers’ Ink. 


Today’s, meeting the strict 
tests of the system, has re- 
ceived a column a month for 
the past three months. 
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Advertising Directer 
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Definite Facts in Copy Reduce 
Selling-expense 






By Thomas Russell 


President, Incorporated Society 
HEN a man has been mak- 
ing or passing upon copy 

for a few years, with his finger 

on the book which shows results, 
he becomes like Koko, as de- 
scribed by one of his colleagues 
in “The Mikado”: 

“His taste exact 


For faultless fact, 
Amounts toa disease.’ 


It was long ago discovered 
that to tell the truth 
in advertising pays. 
But to be truthful 
alone is not sufficient. 
Hundred per cent ef- 
ficiency in copy-writ- 
ing demands that the 
truth be told definite- 
ly and not vaguely; 
with precision, and 
not in generalities. 
This principle is be- 
coming only ‘gradu- 
ally known to adver- 
tisers; but those who 
discover it get good 


results. A man who " 

advertises that a giv- saa aikteae Lo. og a a gpeine by tigen building 
en office device saves The dearer his petrol the more money he 

a lot of time does not saves by efficiency in running the car, 


sell goods so fast as 
one who states, and 
offers to prove, that 
a certain filing cabi- 


net enables a girl to bec 
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Efficient lubrication requires 


ACOL OI 


ause Acol Oil is the perfected oil for ever 





Advertisement Consultants, London, England. 


lubricant for every type of car- 
engine, and on a free gallon test, 
asking automobilists to prove for 
themselves the mileage which 
Acol Oil would give. The com- 


pany described the character of 
the oil in detail. For instance: 
“It is clear, limpid, clean. 


There is no fraction of gummi- 
ness in it. An oil expert evapo- 
rated it to dryness and found the 


Ever since motor cars 
were first invented 
there has been a 
Steady gain in their 
efficiency. 


It is cheaper to run 
a@ car to-day with 
petrol at 1/9 than it 
was in 1404 with 
petrol at 10d. 


The reason is sum- 
med up in the one 
word 

















type of car—made td pattern for each type. 

put away 25 per cent Ted Mbvcwi by helene ow hs 

more letters in an “tach teow fe reruar ran ot | THIS COUPON BUYS A GALLON TEST FREE, 

4. i saves money ia the cost and tn the working. toc! To the ¥ a 

hour than the old pat pal play bet loti Ta hgiaa dont MF, Werder Secs Lenten, W. 

tern. The advertiser that Aco! Oi will tp seen peshen I enclose 2/6 deposit for a gallon of ACOL OIL. 
f ie wh cong ACD, Olle PRICES: any port 0 itn the Ua eri, () Wl onde hee 

of a motor tire who 5 galon Drum. "s. o> 3/6 per gallon Siterdect rom you or om ty desler the ate 

states that it gives of in ET Set fare onl to snd you tn resp for AGO 

the best mileage on ANGLO COLONIAL OIL co. Sad 2 SNE eR ERAS - 

37, WARDOUR STREET, LONDO! Address 

record does not sell Tate 0 Reo abn Wo clon been scadocascedae 

so many tires as the cinnncnnencccccnses 

man who prints the CONCRETE FACTS, AS SHOWN IN THIS COPY, ARE CON- 

number of mites VINCING TO READERS 


averaged by a_ hun- 

dred of his tires on the road. 
Anglo - Colonial Oil Company, 

of Wardour street, London, sold 

Acol Lubricating Qil on a defi- 

nite statement of its character, 


on the plan of building a special 
I 





last drop as free and smooth as 
the initial specimen. ‘Yet it has 
the generous, clinging richness 
which keeps it long on every 
bearing, doing perfect service all 
the way.” 
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And again: 
“You know how many miles a 
gallon of petrol will give you. 
Do you never ask how many 
miles use up a gallon of lubri- 
cant? If vou have never made 
a test of this, you will be in pos- 
session of a definite motor- 
economy by accepting our offer 
of a gallon of Acol Oil free.” 
Another announcement stated 
that motoring was cheaper in 
1915 than in 1904, though petrol 
(English for gasoline) had more 
than doubled in price. The econ- 
omy was attributed to efficiency 
in lubrication and otherwise, and 
the claim was made. that Acol 





the test of over 50 years. 


and nourishing dish. 
Money-saving recipes in every packet. 
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HERE THE DEFINITE FACTS DRIVE HOME THE HEALTH AND 


ECONOMY ARGUMENT 


Oil lubrication was the most effi- 
cient because the oil was built to 
fit the car. Although the usual 
plan here is for a car-owner to 
renew his lubricating supply by 
the gallon as and where it runs 
out, this company built up a large 
trade on the bulk-buying plan 
advocated. 

Hovis Bread is retailed by 
bakers who use a_ proprietary 
flour for making it. The millers 
of the flour advertise the bread. 
The feature of Hovis flour is that 
it contains, in great abundance, 
the fat, nutty cell from which 
wheat germinates. This germ is 
eliminated from white flour and 
the Hovis people buy and add it 
to their product, the germ having 
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To feed the children in War Time. 


Your children will be well and cheaply fed if 
you use the all-nourishing food which has stood 


Brown « Polson 
Corn Flour 


Use it in all cooking, to eke out the meat and make 
the most of milk. A 1 Ib. packet will make 12 one 
pint puddings, each sufficient for three persons. The 
addition of an egg makes a dish as nourishing as meat. 
Corn Flour macaroni cheese is another economical 


Sold by all Grocers in 1 Ib., $1b., and }1b. packets. 
NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. AMPLE STOCKS. 
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great nutritive value. A Hovis 
Bread advertising campaign gave 
figures which were impressive. 
One announcement said, in part: 

“A Hovis loaf contains 100 per 
cent of the semolina and as much 
germ as all the flour required to 
make twenty-seven white loaves of 
the same weight. Hovis Bread 
yields more than twice as much 
usable nourishment as ordinary 
bread or the recent so-called 
‘standard’ or eighty per cent bread, 
not only because it contains this 
additional nutriment, but also be- 
cause all the nutriment which 
Hovis contains is digestible and 
usable by the human body.” 

At the time this 
was published there 
had been a newspa- 
per agitation, claim- 
ing that bread was 
not of standard qtal- 
ity unless it contained 
80 per cent of the se- 
molina of wheat. It 
will be observed that 
the Hovis company 
claimed 100 per cent. 
This bread has been 
more recently adver- 
tised with “the su- 
per-bread” as a slo- 
gan. 









COPY THAT SOLD A 
FOOD PRODUCT 





Since the war, 
claims on behalf of 
all food products have 
been based on econ- 
omy-principles. Few advertisers 
have put the fact as definitely as 
in the following announcement of 
3rown & Polson’s Corn Flour: 
slogan “The Kind That Made 
Corn Flour Famous.” 





TO FEED THE CHILDREN IN WAR 
TIME 


Your children will be well and 
cheaply fed if you use the all-nourish- 
ing food which has stood the test of over 
50 years. 

Brown & Porson 
Corn F iour 

Use it in all cooking, to eke out the 
meat and make the most of milk. A 
1-lb. packet will make 12 one-pint pud- 
dings, each sufficient for three persons. 
The addition of ‘an egg makes a_ dish 
as nourishing as meat. Corn Flour 
macaroni cheese is another economical 
and nourishing dish. 

Money-saving recipes in every packet. 























Sold by all grocers in 1-lb., %-lb., 


and %-lb. packets. No advance in 
price. Ample stocks. 

Similarly, an advertisement 
prepared for retail grocers to use 
in selling the bulk teas of Brooke, 
Bond & Company read (in part) 
as follows, the idea being to ad- 
vocate the use by consumers of 
standard grades, after the’ war- 
tax on tea had been raised fifty 
per cent. Consumers were show- 
ing a tendency to buy tea at the 
old price, which of course meant 
taking a lower grade. This ten- 
dency was successfully checked 
by the Brooke-Bond advertising: 

“A quarter-pound of 1s. 8d. 
tea, costing 5d., will ‘make you 
about forty-four cups of poor tea 
with no pleasure or ‘comfort’ in 
it. There is no good cheap tea 
to be had in the wholesale mar- 
ket. A quarter-pound of 2s. tea, 
costing 6d., will make you sixty 
cups of excellent tea—full of 
flavor, strength, aroma and com- 
fort; 44 from 60 is 16. The extra 
penny buys you sixteen cups— 
and all the difference between 
poor tea and fine tea into the 
bargain. The tea that is dearer 
in the caddy is cheaper in the 
cup.” 


STATISTICS AND A_ DISINFECTANT 


Any advertisement which states 
facts with a tang of definiteness 
in them commands confidence. 
The facts may or may not be 
facts concerning the advertised 
product itself. The important 
thing is that they shall be definite. 
Manufacturers of a disinfectant 
called Kerol used statistics and 
the authority of a scientific man 
to promote sales. A disinfectant 
is never easy to advertise. Peo- 
ple buy it because they must, not 
because they want it. The word 
“Kerolise’ was coined, the ef- 
fort being to make “Kerolising” 
and_ disinfection synonymous, 
One advertisement of a series, set 
in plain type across two columns 
of daily papers, opened as fol- 
lows: 

HAVE YOU KEROLISED? 

A Warning to Householders. 

By Maurice Salamon, B.Sc. 
Tl OBE ote. 

Member of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. 
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2. The Invisible Death. } 
(The first announcement of _this series 

appeared in the Times on May 23.) 

Last year 600,000 persons died in the 
United Kingdom. More than 35,000 of 
these were killed by the seven zymotic 
or infectious fevers which adequate 
Kerolisation is completely capable of 
preventing. More than 50,000 persons 
died of consumption and other forms of 
tuberculosis, which they could never 
have contracted if Kerolisation had 
been universal. In the schools of Lon- 
don alone there are 200,000 children 
suffering from preventable eye-defects. 
One at least out of every three might 
have perfect sight if proper disinfection 
had been used at birth. 

These facts suffice to prove that the 
systematic use of an_ effective disin- 
fectant is a duty which the head of 
every house owes to himself, his family 
and the state. The use of Kerol makes 
this work easy, safe and agreeable: 
hence Kerolisation is the ideal method 
of house-protection, because, when once 
adopted, there is,no temptation for ser- 
vants to neglect it. A gallon drum of 
Kerol, kept in the scullery, will very 
soon set up a habit of Kerolising, and 
Kerolisation means destruction to dis- 
ease-germs of every kind. 

DEFINITE ADVERTISING SELLS AN 
ENGINEERING PRODUCT 

The manufacturers of a bitu- 
men paint, sold to engineers, 
shipbuilders and other construc- 
tors to prevent the rusting of 
iron-work, asked me to revise a 
price-list. On inquiry, I found 
that their paint was sold in bulk, 
on price, simply as bitumen paint. 
I induced them to revise this 
policy. A trade-mark was regis- 
tered for the goods, and I hunted 
up all the scientific literature I 
could find about the rusting of 
iron and steel. From this it ap- 
peared (1) that rusting is an elec- 
trolytic phenomenon. Pure iron 
will not rust. Minute quantities 
of other metals set up a galvanic 
current and this destroys the iron 
just as zinc is destroyed in the 
old-fashioned battery. (2) There 
is reason to believe that the ex- 
tended use of electricity in mod- 
ern times causes many little stray 
currents to drift about, and that 
these promote rust. Out of these 
facts I made a little monograph 
called “The Rust Problem,” 
quoting all sorts of authorities, 
and claiming for the advertised 
protective paint that its power of 
preventing rust was in part due 
to its being a non-conductor of 
electricity, and in part to other 
causes, for which authorities were 
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cited. This booklet was circu- 
lated and its immediate effect was 
to bring the manufacturers into 
relations with three different 
purchasing departments of the 
Government, besides numerous 
railroad and steamship companies 
and constructors. 

“hen we went further. Sheets 
of iron were handed to an analyst 
of reputation, coated with the 
paint. Some of these were hung 
in a room for a month: others 
were simply exposed: others 
were kept in a laboratory fume- 
chest, where all sorts of acid 
and other vapors were bound 
to play upon them. Control 
sheets of unpainted iron were 
subjected to the same treatment. 
At the end of the month, all 
were photographed in color—the 
painted iron as good as new, the 
rest dropping to pieces or all but 
totally destroyed. Color-blocks 
of these were printed along with 
the analyst’s coldly _ scientific 
story of how they came to show 
what they did Naturally, the 
effect of this was very powerful. 
The facts could have been stated 
in general terms: but the analyst’s 
weighings, measurements and 
figures gave them a definiteness 
which was irresistible. 

To sum up a general principle, 
it may be said that it is an essen- 
tial of good copy-writing to tell 
the truth; but it is also necessary 
to tell the truth so that it looks 
true. The source of definite, 
fact-crowded advertising is direct 
study of the product. More bad 
copy is made by neglect of this 
than through any other cause. 


Herman Black With Hearst, 
Grant Succeeds Him 


Herman Black, advertising manager 
of the Milwaukee Journal, has joined the 
Hearst a in Chicago. He 
is succeeded by J. Grant, vice-presi- 
dent of O’Mara & ‘Ormsbee, Tne. .. whose 
title will be business manager. 

Mr. Grant’s connection with the ad- 
vertising business began in the New 
York office of N. W. Ayer & Son. Then 
he went to England, to establish the 
Rubberset business there. Returning to 
America, he directed the establishment 
of the business of the American Viscos 
Company, manufacturer of artificial 
silk, and ‘three years ago joined O’Mara 
& Ormsbee. 





Unitarian Association Has Ad- 
vertising Department 


The American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, has a Department of Efficiency 
and Publicity. Edwin A. Rumball, who 
has been appointed secretary, is at the 
disposal of Unitarian churches through- 
out the country who need advice. Since 
last fali, when he was appointed, Mr. 
Rumball has had engagements with 
churches in over half the States of the 
Union. A booklet has been issued, en- 
titled “Church Efficiency and Publicity 
Work,” which is sold for a nominal 
sum, while distribution is free among 
officials of the denomination. 

Mr. Rumball thus summarizes what 
advertising has done for the churches: 

“It is abolishing odious comparisons 
between one church and_ another. 
Churches find that it is not good 
psychology to call attention to their 
competitor’s *goods. 

“It teaches ministers the art of brev- 
ity. This alone compensates for all the 
m pnCcy spent. 

“It brings religion out into the open. 
Some day only the religions out in the 
open of publicity will get the confidence 
of man. 

“It is sending hundreds of ‘tired 
words’ on a vacation. Many of the re- 
ligious words are tired unto death and 
never can be revived. Most sermons 
are dead to-day because the words used 
have not life enough to travel from 
the ear to the brain. 

“It is creating an optimism, for it 
sends churches round looking up their 
publicity assets instead of bemoaning 
their problems as in the past. 

“Best of all, it is compelling them to 
deal with human nature as it is. No 
preconceived ideas nor superhuman 
treatments can do the work as the work 
which begins with human _ nature just as 
it is. It is not depraved, neither is it 
angelic, but it usually knows a good 
thing when it sees it as well as hears it.” 


A. J. Harding Resigns from 
Protective Bureau 


A. J. Harding has resigned as 
secretary of the Vigilance Committee ot 
the New York Advertisers’ Club and 
as managing director of the Advertisers’ 
Protective Bureau, which is promoted by 
club members, to "devote his entire time 
to work in the commercial field. The 

vacancy will not be, filled until the 
club’s annual meeting in May and in the 
meantime the work of the Bureau will 
be conducted through the Vigilance Com- 
mittee. 


Akerman Leaves British ‘‘Ad- 
vertisers’ Weekly” 


J. C. Akerman has resigned as man- 
aging director of the Advertisers’ 
Weekly, London, to join the advertising 
department of the London Times. 
Charles Procter, who has been for some 
time acting editor of the Advertisers’ 
Weekly, has been elected managing di- 
rector. 
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Look At It 
Any Way 


Lines - - - 31,533 More 
Dollars -.- - 96,/67/ More 
Advertisers. - 10 More 


i | Reading Pages 64 More 
» Copies Printed 592,495 More 
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Seven days a week, every day in 
the year, the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN is received into 
a quarter of the homes of the New 
York section as their favorite 
morning and Sunday newspaper. 
It has consistently sustained this 
high average of appreciation for 
over twenty years. 


A fifth of a century is a long time. People learn to 
know a newspaper thoroughly during so long a period. 


It becomes a part of their life—a member of the family, 
as it were. 


While it cannot breathe or see or speak or feel as 
human beings do, nevertheless it occupies a place in the 
home which, if not filled regularly every morning, would 
cause the family to feel its absence keenly. 


It goes into the home silently, unobtrusively, but it 
carries many messages of importance. If all were spoken, 
they would consume many hours in the telling. But the 
family, one at a time, read them. They absorb them. 


They fill their minds with useful and valuable informa- 
tion—necessary to acquire if they are to keep posted on 
world events. 


There are messages of business—advertisements—that 


are of equal importance in wisely directing family ex- | 


penditures or investments. 


Readers of the NEW YORK AMERICAN feel that 
they can depend upon it for the information they require 
in all directions. 


Naturally loyal to the paper as they are—regarding it 
as a member of the family—is it not to be expected that 
they will give their support to business men who invite it 
through the advertising columns ? 
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Any business that wants the maximum of trade from a 
quarter of the people of New York and vicinity, must be 
represented in the advertising columns of the NEW 
YORK AMERICAN. 


It is human nature to stick to a friend, and readers of 
the NEW YORK AMERICAN stick to it because it is 
their friend always. It serves their interests con- 
scientiously and courageously, as they know. 


Those who oppose the NEW YORK AMERICAN, and 
some do, only intensify the loyalty of its readers. If it 
were a spineless newspaper—content to go along without 
hitting heads that deserve hitting—it would be just an 
ordinary newspaper. 


But it is an extraordinary newspaper, as all are will- 
ing to concede. Yet there are advertisers who have not 
yet realized its force as an advertising medium. Queer, 
isn’t it ? 


Some day—and it is not far off—all advertising will 
be placed purely on the basis of its business value and 
not as a means of expressing a business man’s personal 
liking of a newspaper, regardless of its value to his 
business. 


When business men reach the point of understanding 
that advertising makes its greatest impression, and yields 
its greatest returns where readers like it and want it—as 
readers of the NEW YORK AMERICAN like it and want 
it—then they will always be in the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN’S Advertising columns. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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COnlike any other paper? 


The circulation you buy 
should be 


(1) growing vigorously 
(2) thoroughly “digested” 
(3) ideally distributed 


(4) continuously resultful 


In these particulars, as in many 
others, The Farm Journal is 
“unlike any other paper,’ for 
its circulation fulfills all these 
difficult but essential qualifica- 
tions. 

Be sure you are in the May issue, 
the last in which you can get over a 
million circulation for the old $4.50 
rate—closing date is April 5th, but 
early pages and choice positions are 
already going to press. 
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Says Mail-order Houses Set the 
Pace for Advertisers 


B. J. Beardsley, Vice-president of Charles William Stores, New York, 
Tells of New Trails They Have Blazed 


T the luncheon of the New 
York oe Club, on 
Thursday, March 16, B. J. Beards- 
ley, vice-president of the Charles 
William Stores, spoke on the mail- 
order business, which he character- 
ized as “one of the most potential 
factors in business to-day.” 

Mr. Beardsley deplored the mis- 
understanding regarding the. mail- 
order business which prevails over 
“the length and breadth of the 
land,” a misunderstanding which 
he desired to dissipate as much as 
possible in the light of his own 
long experience of greatly varied 
character with many prominent 
houses and his early contact, 
among others, with Montgomery 
Ward & Co., and later with Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. He contended 
that the mail-order houses effi- 
ciently fill a vacant niche in the 
distribution of merchandise at re- 
tail, a niche ‘created by the pecu- 
liar condition of the rural popu- 
lation, which, he said, was the 
only portion of our people which 
circumstances compelled to “ac- 
cept for their produce what others 
desired to pay and pay what others 
chose to ask for whatever they 
wished to purchase.” 

In his early experience as pub- 
lisher of a small country newspa- 
per, Mr. Beardsley held decidedly 
adverse views toward the mail- 
order business. He absorbed his 
ideas from the local merchants of 
his town. Later, while in Chicago, 
it occurred to him that he might 
capitalize this prejudice, and he 
decided to write a series of arti- 
cles, ten altogether, to be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed by country merchants to 
their customers. He wrote the 
first article, visited some country 
districts, and took orders readily 
enough for his pamphlets at $10 
per thousand. This paid so well 
that he felt he could devote his 
entire time to the work. But his 


newspaper training indicated that 
es 


the way to prepare the remaining 
nine articles was to go to the foun- 
tain-head for information—that is, 
the mail-order houses themselves. 


HOW HE WAS CONVERTED 


Mr.. Beardsley -said that he 
sought the materials for his rea- 
son-why copy in the mail-order 
houses to supply rural readers 
with reasons why they should 
spend their money where they 
earned it; that is, at home—and 
was thereby rapidly converted to 
his present attitude, convinced 
that the mail-order business was 
founded on solid and enduring 
merit. Soon he was so complete- 
ly sold on the idea that he went 
to R. W. Sears and sold himself 
to the mail-order business. 

“You advertising men who are 
always talking about ‘dealer-de- 
mand,’ do you know that we pro- 
duce more dealer-demand for new 
commodities in twelve months 
than would ordinarily be produced 
in twenty-five years through usual 
channels of distribution?” asked 
Mr. Beardsley. “It is a fact that 
we produce more than all the ef- 
forts of manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers. We are the ad- 
vance agents of fashions and en- 
larged wants. Formerly the far- 
mer’s wife dressed in a wunion- 
suit, a skirt and a home-made 
dress. Now she is as finicky 
about the corset she wears as is 
her city cousin—and we have edu- 
cated her. We educate those 
women to read women’s maga- 
zines—and then we make it read- 
ily possible for them to gratify 
desires awakened by what they 
read therein; we make easy the 
realization of their awakened as- 
pirations. The young men in the 
smallest village are now awake to 
their appearance as youths in 
towns of very respectable size 
were not awake fifteen years ago. 

“As for standardized values, let 
me tell you that the mail-order 
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houses are the greatest standard- 
izers in business. Through our 
efforts manufacturers have come 
to realize that they must have 
standard values for their own 
sake and for that of the retailer 
in rural districts. Why, compare 
conditions to-day with those that 
obtained a few years ago. Then 
the salesman started out with a 
varying line of discounts. He was 
given a maximum of, say, ‘three 
tens.’ He went into Peoria, IIli- 
nois, and called on Schipper & 
Bloch. Those buyers were fre- 
quent visitors in Chicago and 
knew values and the market 
intimately. . Therefore, the sales- 
man sold them at three-tens off. 
Around the corner was another 
storekeeper. He went to market 
only twice a year and was not 
so ‘hep’ to changes. He got his 
goods at two-tens off. Up a 
side street was a small man, just 
new in the business. He had 
saved his pennies and now opened 
up in a modest way. He was un- 
familiar with values and must 
trust the salesman. He bought 
his supplies with only one-ten 
off list. So it happened that 
Schipper & Bloch were able to 
spread broadcast large ads in the 
papers offering the identical goods 
at such prices as made the little 
fellows say: ‘Can’t understand it 
at all—surely they cannot last long 
at that rate’ But they not only 
did last, but a few years ago built 
one of the largest, most beautiful 
emporiums to be found outside 
the city of Chicago. 

“That was the sort of conditions 
which prevailed in ‘the good old 
days’ before the mail-order houses 
became an appreciable factor in 
business. But the ads of the mail- 
order houses, quoting one price to 
all, everywhere throughout the 
country, compelled manufacturers 
to supply retailers on a uniform 
basis—hence the _ mail-order 
houses are to-day responsible for 
the continued existence of the 
rural community! Thus the local 
merchant has benefited by the 
mail-order method of merchan- 
dising. 

“And now, why all this alarm 
about the influence of the mail- 
order business? A time ago a 
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certain publishing company de- 
clined our copy on the ground 
that our business ‘tended to upset 
channels of trade.’ How is it pos- 
sible for a business which dis- 
tributes three per cent of the mer- 
chandise used in this country to 
upset the channels through which 
ninety-seven per cent is distrib- 
uted? And why should a business 
conducted on such a high plane 
be stigmatized as a disturber? Let 
me tell you men, members of this 
and other advertising clubs, who 
talk of subjecting copy to various 
tests, that no copy in the world is 
subjected to an acid-test that in 
any way compares with that to 
which mail-order copy is subjected 
—and when I say ‘copy’ I mean 
all printed matter we use. Re- 
member this: We have no alibi! 
We cannot hide behind Monday’s 
storm in case our ads do not make 
good. The fact that crops fail 
in Oklahoma does not shelter us in 
case our copy does not sell goods 
—to stay sold. Our advertising 
must attract attention, arouse in- 
terest, create buying impulse, and 
get the orders—all in the one 
piece of copy. How many of 
your ads could stand up under 
that test? 

“Wanamaker is often credited 
with being the author of ‘money- 
back.’ I do not know as to that. 
I do know that the money-back 
privilege is more liberally ex- 
tended by the mail-order business 
than by any other. Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Montgomery Ward & 
Co., our good friends, the Na- 
tional Cloak & Suit Company, 
our neighbors, Perry Dame & 
Company and Bellas Hess, and the 
Charles William Stores are all 
houses of high ideals. We have 
blazed and are blazing new trails 
in merchandising—and we should 
have the most hearty co-operation 
from all you men. What retail 
store will sell a piano, on time or 
for cash, ship it to the buyer, and 
any time within a year take it 
back for any reason or no reason, 
paying transportation both ways 
and then refund all the money 
paid with six per cent per annum 
added interest? What retailer will 
stand behind his merchandise for 


one year or two years and prompt-, 
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ly refund the purchase price, in 
full, and pay the transportation 
charges both ways, in event that 
the buyer is not satisfied? There 
are friends of mine in the mail- 
order business sitting in this room 
who refund on wearing apparel 
sold a year or two years ago, be- 
cause some customer simply sends 
the complaint and asks that the 
refund be made. The mail-order 
houses do those very things when- 
ever they are asked to do them. 

“We find, moreover, that we are 
perfectly safe in operating under 
this liberal policy. The American 
people are fair-minded. Very 
few indeed are inclined to take 
any undue advantage of fair treat- 
ment; and as the deal is so en- 
tirely ethical on both sides, we 
deserve and should receive your 
good will and support. 

“As to the contention that we 
are price-wreckers, let me ask (I 
am timing myself, gentlemen, by a 
Sears-Roebuck watch that I have 
carried ten years and find as re- 
liable as any of the fixed-price 
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watches we hear about!) that if 
you learn of some man who has 
invented an improved process 
which renders some of your ma- 
chinery obsolete and puts you out 
of competition, do you rush into 
court and attempt to enjoin him 
from using that machine? Do 
you try to induce the courts to 
hamper him in its use so that his 
advantage will be nullified? No: 
you look about to get a machine 
just like his into your business as 
rapidly as possible. That is what 
we do—keep pace with evolution 
in the merchandising world. 


KEEP PROMISES TO MAINTAIN PRICES 


“Now, we have no interest one 
way or another in the Stevens 
bill, but I will say this to you: 
That when we make a promise to 
a manufacturer to maintain his 
price, we keep our promise! Then, 
if he makes his price too high, we 
manufacture our own goods, un- 
der our own name; and because 
that name is so favorably known 
throughout the country, we have 



































no difficulty in marketing the 
goods. The only difference be- 
tween our sewing-machines and 
those sold by many leading deal- 
ers, is that ours sell to the con- 
sumer for $10 to $25 less—both 
are made by the same people in 
the same factory, of the same ma- 
terials, of the same grade, and 
out of the first 500 we sold under 
our own label, just one came back 
to us. Our sewing-machines are 
all sold on ninety days’ trial, with 
unlimited guaranty. 

“In closing, let me say that 
there must be some good reason 
why 9314 per cent of the people 
in a given State who have bought 
goods from us _ have ordered 
three and one-half times in the 
course of a year; there must be 
some good, sound reasons for the 
overmastering success of the mail- 
order business. There must be 
something fundamentally sound 
about a proposition which sells it- 
self and keeps itself sold. Think 
it over.” 


Religious Press Endorses Hon- 
est Advertising Laws 


The following resolution was passed 
hy the Religious Press Department of 
the A. A. C. of W., in session in 
New York last week: 

“Resolved, That the Religious Press 
Department of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World now in session 
in New York City this fourteenth dav 
of March, 1916, takes this, the first on- 
portunity, of heartily endorsing. the 
ection of the Fxecutive Committee and 
the National Commission of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the V World 
in its stand as favoring the enactment 
of honest advertising laws in all states 
and pledges its loyal support toward 
securing such enactments.’ 

The resolution was offered by Samuel 
Reis of the Congreaationalist and 
seconded by J. F. Jacobs, of Jacobs & 


Co., Clinton, S. C., and FE. F: Flliott. 
of the Christian Evanaelist, St. Louis. 
John J. O’Keeffe, Truth Magazine, 


New York. and F. A. Wilson-Lawren- 

son, Association Men, New York, were 

elected to represent the religious press 

on the National Commission. to com- 

~*~ the unexpired terms of Thomas 
. Daly and J. F. Jacobs, resigned. 


Fuller & Smith Have Westing- 
house Account 


Fuller & Smith, Cleveland advertising 
agents, have secured the advertising 
account of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Mannfacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
to take effect April 1. 
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Canners Want Label Ruling 
Modified 


Cenners have on hand $450,000 worth 
cf labels bear.ng the serial number, and 
these will have to be destroyed unless 
the federal government allows an ex- 
tension of time for their use. This fact 
was brought out at a hearing in Wash- 
ington last week, attended by many 
representatives of the cannin industry 
as well as other industries altected. 

W. F. Bode, of Reid, Murdock & Co., 
stated that he did not regard the serial 
number as a: trade asset and that it 
did not in any way help the sale of the 
product; that he did not believe the 
consumer was influenced in any way by 
this statement and only urged the exten- 
sion so that the canners and distributors 
could use up the labels on hand, which 
were printed in good faith prior to May 
5, 1914. 


Albert Bettcher, of Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, filed a special memorandum for 
his firm and said that he did not regard 
the serial number as having any trade 
value, and even if the Government 
would agree upon some form of guaran- 
tee on the label being legal he felt sure 
it would not be adopted by his firm. His 
only reason for appearing at this hear- 
ing was to save the big loss which his 
firm would have to stand if the labels 
on hand were destroyed. 

Leuis Neis, president of the Ameri- 
can Label Company, of Baltimore, and 
vice-president of the United States 
Printing Company, explained in detail 
how expensive it would be to attempt to 
reprint the labels, saying that in many 
instances an effort to blot out the 
guarantee legend would be as expensive 
as the original cost of the labels. Mr. 
Weis stated that the firms he represented 
had no personal interest in the matter, 
except the unselfish one of seeing that 
the canners were not subjected to un- 
recessary loss which would occur if 
these labels were destroyed. The state- 
ment of Mr. Weis was corroborated by 
Mr. Doeller, of the Simpson & Doeller 
Co., label manufacturer of Baltimore. 

“One of the reasons why the manu- 
facturers have in stock exceedingly large 
cuantities of labels bearing a serial num- 
her,” states the brief. of the National 
Canners’ Association, “is on account of 
the quantity’ it is practicable for litho- 
gr: aphers to manufacture at one time. 
The minimum quantity usually demanded 
when a series of labels is being ordered 
is at least 25,000 of any one style of 
label. On account of the large number 
of different brands and articles packed, 
of which only small amounts are used 
annually, many canners have on hand 
labels bearing the serial number in suf- 
fcient quantity to supply their require- 
ments for some tl 


Waltham Watch | Company to 


Make a Speedometer 

The Waltham Watch Company has 
perfected a speedometer which will 
shortly be placed_on the market. The 
Packard Motor Company has made a 
contract for the new accessory and de- 
liveries are expected to commence about 
April Ist. 
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Too Civilized 


“T am not going to Algiers 
again,’ said a woman who 
used to spend her winters 
there. “ Butterick and Singer 
have spoiled its former pictur- 
esqueness—the natives dress 
just like other people now.” 


A pity to destroy “local 
color” but a proud privilege 
to have been in the vanguard 
of civilization for half a 
century. 


Butterick 
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“ALPHA” —the product advertised in thisthe 
“double-truck”—is a temperance drink. NaturfXA 
ally, a sales-field for this sort of drink wouldnsw 


lie among the better class families {he 1 
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M. D. HUNTON, Eastern Representative 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 
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VNER Replies 


thifhe coupons in this ad were keyed. 60,000 
aturf$XAMINER coupons were turned in. The 
rouldinswer? That should be easy—and valuable to 
lies {he man who has a product to sell the great 


Central West. ; 
v E. C. BODE, Advertising Manager 


{ Hearst Building, Chicago 
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The Paper Situation 


For several years we have repeatedly 
pointed out in our advertising the 
advantages of buying your paper 
requirements through a depend- 
able, well-informed house, able at 
all times to give you trustworthy 
information about paper. 


The value of this suggestion is now 
being demonstrated. With the pa- 
per market in its present unsettled 
condition, the advertiser or printer 
who has established dependable 
paper connections has good reason 
to congratulate himself. 


For our part we have been able to 
take care of our customers unusu- 
ally well, considering the difficulty 
of securing many necessary raw 
materials. Our vast manufacturing 
facilities, our nation-wide staff of 
paper experts and above all our 
intimate knowledge of the sources 
of supply, has once more stood 
Bermingham & Seaman customers 
in good stead. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel—Samson Offset— 
Opacity—Crystal Enamel—Advance Bond—Elite 
Enamel— Bulking Eggshell —and other papers. 


Chicago :: New York 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee ‘Buffalo Detroit 
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Lamp Companies Unite to Develop 
Big Possible Market 


Two Million Homes Form the Rich Stake to Contend For 


HE National Lamp Works, 

the Edison Lamp Works and 
the Westinghouse Lamp Co. are 
the three leading concerns which 
are putting on a drive to induce 
more people to wire their homes 
for electric lighting. The “Wire 
Your Home” month began on 
March 15. 

It is suggestive to examine the 
bigness of the possible market. 
This is, indeed, a prize worthy 
of the most serious effort. 

It is estimated that less than 
eight per cent of the homes in 
the United States are wired for 
electricity and that less than 
twenty per cent of the houses ad- 
jacent to central power stations 
are wired. This means that in 
the neighborhood of 1,900,000 
homes are prospects for wiring. 
It is estimated that $12 a year 
is about the amount of electricity 
used by the average small house- 
holder. Therefore, if all homes 
tributary to central stations were 
wired it would increase the con- 
sumption of current alone nearly 
$23,000,000 annually. If all of 
these homes were to use an elec- 
tric iron, it would add another 
$10,000,000 a year to the business 
of the power stations. 

Besides all this, there is no tell- 
ing the increased volume of sales 
in electrical appliances of all sorts 
that would result from wiring 
nearly 2,000,000 homes. This vis- 
ualizes the potential market that 
the electric interests are seeking 
to develop! 


WHOLE INDUSTRY TO BENEFIT, DI- 
RECTLY OR INDIRECTLY 


There are two phases of the 
“Wire Your Home” campaign, 
one national and the other local. 
The lamp companies are linking 
up their national advertising to 
the movement by urging the in- 
stallation of complete electric 
service, and for the time. being 
are making the selling of their 


own products secondary. With 


a greatly increased number of 
houses wired, new business will 
come to them, and they can well 
afford to put their entire efforts 
behind the campaign for the pres- 
ent. 

The local phase of the move- 
ment is necessarily the more im- 
portant because of the greater 
number of units interested. There 
are 5,000 central stations in this 
country. In the past about 500 
of these have occasionally organ- 





Your wiring can give you 
3 times as much light 
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THE INDIVIDUAL COMPANIES ARE AIDING 
IN THE DRIVE BY COPY OF THIS CHAR- 
ACTER IN NATIONAL MEDIUMS 


ized a spring and fall local wir- 
ing campaign. However, the ef- 
fort lacked scope and momentum, 
and, while results were generally 
satisfactory, more would have 
been accomplished if the move- 
ment had been under. a central di- 
rection and had been co-operated 
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in by the entire electrical indus- 


y. 
Everybody in the electrical busi- 


ness is, to a certain extent, back 
of the present campaign, but the 
Society for Electrical Develop- 


ment is the clearing-house of the 
various ideas and plans _ being 
used. The society has standard- 
ized the good-wiring-campaign 
methods used in the past. It has 
worked a system out of a hodge- 
podge of ideas. Window displays, 
the plan for each local campaign, 
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paigns have been conducted in 
other cities. Suggestions for the 
forming of local committees and 
for the best methods of procedure 
in getting wire contracts are of- 
fered. Service sheets of electrical 
information pertinent to the cam- 
paign are being sent for local 
newspapers to use in running a 
page of “Wire Your Home” ad- 
vertisements. A large number of 
illustrations about the campaign 
have been prepared and matrices 
or cuts of them are being sent 





PHOTOGRAPHS, TO RE USED AS MODELS FOR WINDOW DISPLAYS, ARE BEING SENT TO 
DEALERS AND CENTRAL STATIONS 


newspaper electros and all local 
selling-helps have been standard- 
ized and made to harmonize with 
the main purpose of the move- 
ment. The co-operation of the 
electrical publications and the 
house-organs of the manufac- 
turers have been enlisted in fur- 
thering the cause. Eight thousand 
five hundred window-trims are 
being sent out. This display clev- 
erly connects the “Wire Your 
Home” idea with the advantages 
to be derived from having elec- 
tricity in the home. The society 
is sending out 25,000 copies of 
a twenty-eight-page booklet, tell- 
ing how successful wiring cam- 


the dealer for use in the news- 
papers. 

In a word, the “Wire Your 
Home” campaign possesses almost 
as many ramifications as Electrical 
Prosperity Week, but, of course, 
lacking such a widespread public 
interest and being directed more 
as a selling movement than as 
an educational event. It seems 
to be another good example of co- 
operative trade-development work, 
where the whole industry is get- 
ting together to boost the busi- 
ness of only one or two factors 
in the industry, with the certain 
knowledge that all will ultimately 
benefit from the campaign. 
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Bag Manufacturer Advertises to 
Promote Home Baking 


Thus, Indirectly, He Hopes to Increase His Sales of Paper and Cotton 


AN anonymous advertising cam- 
paign to stimulate home bread- 
making is now running in a list 
of nine women’s magazines. Oddly 
the advertiser is not an 
association of millers, as might be 
expected on first thought. 
manufacturer of paper and cotton 
While the advertisements 


enough, 


bags. 
are unsigned, 
down in one of the 
lower corners ap- 
pears the one and 
only clue to their 
source. That is 
the figure of a cat 
part way out of a 
bag, but this only 
the initiated would 
know is the trade- 
mark figure of the 
Bemis Bros. Bag 
Co., of Boston. 

For the cam- 
paign is being con- 
ducted by _ this 
company directly 
to stimulate home 
baking, therefore 
the sale of flour, 
and thus indirectly 
to increase the 
market for paper 
and cotton flour 
bags. 

As a representa- 
tive of the com- 
pany explains it: 

“The basic rea- 
son for our adver- 
tising is a selfish 
one. We want to 
increase the con- 
sumption of cotton 
and paper flour 
bags. We realize 
that the consump- 
tion of bags de- 
pends solely on the 
consumption of 
flour. Therefore, 
we want to in- 
crease the con- 


sumption of flour. 


Heisa 


Flour Bags 


flour in 
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the bag. 
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URE white-flour 
bread is the most 
perfect food in the 
{ world. It yields nearly 
twice as much nourish- 
ment as rice or pota- 
toes, and is ten times 
as nourishing as an 
equal value of meat. 
Compared with fish or 
cheese, or other staple 
foods, bread furnishes 
nearly twice the nutri- 
ment at half the price. 
Made in your own 
kitchen, its average 
cost is about two and 
one-half cents a loaf. 


White bread is the 
most completely di- 
gested solid food in the 
world, over 90% of it 
being transformed i into 
health and_ strength. 
And it is far more eco- 
nomical than any other 
staple food. 
No bread is as truly whole- 
at home from pure white flour. 
a master recipe for bread. It's 
nywhere, with any kind of white 
An Sry prepared it— Miss 
eil, Editor of ‘‘Table 


and Principal ‘of the oe 
of Cooking. 
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blessed 
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THE ONLY SIGN OF THE SOURCE 


OF THIS 


THE-BAG” 


COPY IS THE “‘CAT-IN- 
TRADE-MARK, IN 


THE LOWER RIGHT- 
HAND CORNER 
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“For instance, a baker will buy 
140 - pound sacks, and 
when he has used the flour will 
return the sack to the mill again. 
housewife 
pound bag of flour, and when she 
has finished it will throw away 
Thus, for every sack we 
sell for the baker we sell ten for 


will buy a 14- 


the housewife.” 

In a circular’ to 
the trade the com- 
pany thus explains 
its case, and says 
that the campaign 
is being conducted 
in a spirit of help- 
fulness. 

“We know that 
educational _pub- 
licity of this kind 
is resultful,” states 
the circular. “We 
know that it has 
succeeded in the 
past, is succeeding, 
and will succeed 
in the future.” 

It is also stated 
that one object of 
the campaign is to 
offset attacks 
against white flour. 

The copy, which 
it is planned to 
rin for six 
months, empha- 
sizes the food 
value of white 
bread, saying that 
more than 90 per 
cent of it is assimi- 
lated. It also fea- 
tures the economy 
of home-made 
bread. At the bot- 
tom of the initial 
advertisement 
there is printed a 
recipe for making 
bread at home. 

“We are not in- 
terested in any 
particular brand of 


flour,” the company’s statement 
concludes, “and are not urging the 
use of any particular style of pack- 
age. We are working to increase 
the consumption of all good flour.” 

The cut of the trade-mark in 
the advertisement, the company 
figures, while of no significance co 
the consumer of flour, will be 
readily recognized and appreciated 
by the trade. The company has 


received many letters from millers 
all over the country commending 
the campaign. Some of these let- 
ters say that it seems strange that 
no association of millers ever got 








BREAD-MAKING is a 

science which is brought 
to_periection by the modern 
New England bakeries. 


It_will give you a deep re- 
spect for the quality of bakers’ 
bread if you follow the process 
in any modern bakery. 

Make the trip through a bakery if 
oinly fo note the cre given to insure, 


absolute cleanliness and pufity 


Stort in the stoft room, where are great 
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lu the cleanes: Lome kitchen im the world or 10 cemts. 

ANONYMOUS NEWSPAPER COPY IN NEW 


ENGLAND WHICH TAKES UP CUDGELS 
FOR BAKERS’ BREAD 


together to start such a campaign, 
instead of leaving the initiative to 
a manufacturer of paper bags. 

On the other hand, while this 
campaign is featuring home-made 
bread, it is interesting to note in- 
creased activity in the advertising 
of bread in different sections of 
the country. The Fleischmann 
Company, for example, as recently 
announced in Printers’ INK, is 
conducting a newspaper campaign 
in favor of bread in Boston. Else- 
where, as in Richmond, Va., this 
same company is carrying on a 
big newspaper campaign aimed to 
stimulate the consumption of 
bakers’ bread, and local bakers are 
themselves responding with big 
space. 
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In Boston an advertising cam- 
paign has just started, entirely 
anonymous, aimed to accentuate 
the purity of bakers’ bread. This 
advertising invites the public to 
inspect any bakery to see the mod- 
ern way of making bakers’ bread. 
No hint is given in this advertis- 
ing as to its origin. A number of 
Boston’s large bakers are contrib- 
uting jointly to this campaign. 


Yale Men in Advertising 
Organize 


The Association of Yale Men in Ad- 
vertising is the name of a new organiza- 
tion which has just been formed in New 
York, but which proposes to be country- 
wide in its scope. 

Its objects are primarily not to further 
the interests of its members, but decided- 
ly altruistic. It is planned that the as- 
sociation shall be of real and practical 
service to Yale undergraduates by aid- 
ing them in deciding whether they wish 
to enter advertising as their life work. 

Every year a member of the associa- 
tion will lecture before the students on 
the pattie | business and afterwards 
meet such of them as are especially inter- 
ested in order to answer such questions 
as they may care to ask. . 

There will be an active and efficient 
employment bureau to help place Yale 
men upon graduation in advertising con- 
nections. 

There is a far larger body of Yale 
men prominent in advertising circles 
than is generally known. Already the 
list of them which has been made up 
numbers more than two hundred and 
there are undoubtedly many more. 

The association is to have a banquet 
some Friday in May, the exact date not 
yet being decided upon. 

he organizers of the association are: 
E. R. Crowe, class of ’03, Eastern ad- 
vertising manager of System; Chester 
B. VanTassell, class of ’06, business and 
advertising manager of Harper’s Bazar; 
Charles W. Hoyt, class of ’94, of Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc.; Robert H. Cory, class of 
702, of Lamont Corliss & Co.; Crosby 
B. Spinney, class of °05, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of McCall’s; Wendell 
P. Colton, class of °96, of the Wendell 
P. Colton Advertising Agency; Robert 
W. Carle, class of ’97, advertising man- 
ager of John Carle & Sons; George S 
Fowler, class of °06, advertising man- 
ager of Colgate & Co.; George E. 
Thompson, class of ’95, advertising 
manager of the Yale Alumni Weekly; 
Clayton DuBosque, class of °11, mem- 
ber of the firm of J. D. Barnhill, Inc., 
advertising agents; Stanley esor, 
class of ’01, of J. Walter Thompson 
Company, and A. Rowden King, class 
rd 06, of The Ethridge Association of 
Artists. 





A. Velmont Sallada has -resigned as 
manager of the sales and advertising de- 
——- of Austin, Nichols & Co., New 

ork, to take effect April 1. 
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Sessions’ of the A. A. C. of W.’s Convention will be held 
here next June 


Philadelphia's Commercial Museum 


is the only institution of its kind in America. Scien- 
tific trade investigators from all quarters of the globe 
comprise its staff. Their object is to increase Phila- 
delphia’s interest in and knowledge of the raw materials 
and finished products of other lands, and thereby foster 
foreign trade in both imports and exports. No matter 
what information Philadelphia manufacturers seek—at 
home or abroad—the Commercial Museum secures it. 


Note how this knowledge is used—Philadelphia is in- 
creasing its strength as America’s industrial leader; 
Philadelphia-made products are increasingly in demand 
the world over. 


But the real significanee of the Commercial Museum 
is that it demonstrates the substantial qualities of 
Philadelphia commerce and citizenry—qualities that 
have made Philadelphia a world industrial centre and 
a splendid market for the advertiser with a worth- 
while product. 


The direct road to the greatest buying power of this 
market is through the PUBLIC LEDGER-EVENING 
LEDGER, the family friends and advisers of more 
than 160,000 Philadelphians with better-than-average 


ie0 LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Member A. B. C. 
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A Piece of Copy that Pulled 
$1192500 worth of Inquiries 


SEPTEMBER 25,1915 
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The only kihd of a small tractor that gets much serious consideration nowadays is a strictly one-man outfit. 
‘This tractor is plowing two 14-inch furrows, which in this soil would ordinarily require at least six good horses 


Tractors Do the Drudgery 


Medium-Sized Machines Meet Need of Average Farm 


By D. S. BURCH 
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Any advertising man would be proud 
of a piece of copy that made such a 
record. But it wasn’t an advertising 
man who wrote this copy. And the 
copy wasn't an advertisement. 


It was an editorial article that appeared 
last September. in ; 


EARM@FIRESIDE: 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER ‘| 








Founded 1877 600,000 Circulation Issued Twice a Month 
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parle Readers of 


Farm & Fireside 


wrote in to say that they were in the market for 
tractors: The prices they were willing to pay for 
tractors ranged:from $500 to $3,000. The average 
was about $1,325. The total business indicated was 
$1,192,500. 


The great majority of these letters came from 
practical farmers who work their own farms. A 
large proportion are typewritten on business letter- 
heads. There are letters from dealers in farm 
machinery. There is a letter from a bank president. 
There is a letter from an export house seeking the 
European agency for a good tractor. The range is 
amazingly wide. 


As evidence of genuine, sales-making reader in- 
terest these 900 letters are an impressive exhibit. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 


D. W. Henderson, Adv. Mer. T.- J. Morris, Western Adv. Mer. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Any advertising man would be proud 
of a piece of copy that made such a 
record. But it wasn’t an advertising 
man who wrote this copy. And the 
copy wasn’t an advertisement. 


It was an editorial article that appeared 
last September. in 
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900 Readers of 


| | Farm & Fireside 


wrote in to say that they were in the market for 
tractors. The prices they were willing to pay for 
tractors ranged-from $500 to $3,000. The average 
was about $1,325. The total business indicated was 


$1,192,500. 





The great majority of these letters came from 
practical farmers who work their own farms. A 
large proportion are typewritten on business letter- 
heads. There are letters from dealers in farm 
machinery. There is a letter from a bank president. 
There is a letter from an export house seeking the 
European agency for a good tractor. The range is 
amazingly wide. 





As evidence of genuine, sales-making reader in- 
terest these 900 letters are an impressive exhibit. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 


D. W. Henderson, Adv. Mer. T. J. Morris, Western Adv. Mgr. 
381 Fourth Ave., NewYork Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


H. P. BOPE, VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER OF THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 


** Judging from my reading of it, System, the Maga- 
zine of Business, has in its general features but 
covered the lines upon which we work here; yet 
many valuable suggestions found on its pages 
have been acted upon by us with good results.” 


RVKTEA> 


(NUMBER XLV in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM | 





























Government’s Advertising of a New 


Fish 


With a Limited Amount to Invest, the Bureau of Fisheries Promotes Fish 
Consumption 


GE ERALLY speaking, Uncle 

Sam is’ not to be accounted 
an advertiser with a reputation 
for striking originality of method. 
In a current campaign to popu- 
larize a new fish, however, the 
United States Government has in- 
troduced certain expedients that 
may hold a germ of suggestion 
for other advertisers who are es- 
tablishing a new food product. 

The campaign is a promotional 
one to establish a demand for tile- 
fish, a new, or rather a reintro- 
duced deep-sea food. This fish 
has lately reappeared on the mar- 
ket after an interim of fifteen 
years during which it almost en- 
tirely disappeared. Preceding the 
tilefish campaign by more than a 
year, was the pioneer undertaking 
of the kind, and although it at- 
tracted little attention in advertis- 
ing circles, its success, within its 
limited range, inspired the officials 
of the Bureau of Fisheries, De- 
partment of Commerce, with the 
idea of the larger activities now 
in progress. 

Sea-mussels, a food of high qual- 
ity that had long been’ inexplain- 
ably neglected by the public, was 
the subject of the first advertising 
and selling campaign, and this 
was followed by the effort in be- 
half of the tilefish, The sea- 
mussel campaign was originally 
restricted to Massachusetts, and 
particularly to Boston, although it 
is now being extended to other 
parts of New England, and New 
York will later come in for at- 
tention. The tilefish propaganda 
has been of much more extensive 
scope. Although the principal 
effort has been directed to con- 
sumers along the Atlantic sea- 
board, the campaign has really 
covered all the territory north of 
the Potomac River and east of the 
Mississippi. 

A first move in the case of each 
of these new offerings was to in- 


troduce the delicacies at wnasting anes street- -car card bearing in 


hotels and clubs. As a result of 
their experience the Federal offi- 
cials are disposed to recommend 
this course to the producers of all 
new food products. Personal so- 
licitation was depended upon to 
win over hotel proprietors and 
club stewards, and to induce them 
not only to include the new 
dishes on their menus, but also 
to “play up” these innovations as 
“specials.” Samples of the new 
sea-foods were also sent to a num- 
ber of prominent persons, from 
the President of the United States 
on down the social scale. The 
sponsors of the new foods declare 
that they have been able to trace 
results from both mediums, and 
inasmuch as the consumption of 
tilefish has jumped in less than 
half a year from virtually nothing 
to 500,000 pounds per month, it is 
manifest that some influence has 
been at work. 


COOK-BOOKS A BIG DEALER AID 


Dealer co-operation has , been, 
however, perhaps the most ‘inter- 
esting phase of the Government’s 
work in winning a foothold for 
the new foods. Incidentally, there 
may be an object-lesson here for 
small advertisers, becatise few 
manufacturers starting out with 
small capital have less to set aside 
for advertising purposes than the 
Bureau of Fisheries could spare 
from its regular appropriation for 
the missionary work in behalf of 
sea-mussels and tilefish. With the 
limited funds at hand, newspaper 
and magazine display was out of 
the question, and after deliberation 
the Federal fish marketers decided 
to concentrate on two mediums— 
display cards and descriptive book- 
lets—which promised to serve best 
as helps for dealers. 

Starting with the sea-mussel 
campaign there was put out, in an 
edition of about 2,000, a card 
somewhat larger than the regula- 
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straight one- -color display the in- 
scription: ‘“Sea-Mussels, a Cheap 
and Nutritious Food. Recom- 
mended by the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries, Department of Com- 
merce.” One of these was sent 
to each dealer who would promise 
to give it good position in his 
store or market stand, and it was 
pointed out that dealers who 
deemed it worth while could read- 
ily have their own names as dis- 
tributors imprinted on the lower 
part of the cards. 

This scheme worked so well 
that when it came to gaining an 
introduction for the tilefish the 
edition of cards was made 3,000, 
and two different styles were put 
out, one with wording correspond- 
ing to that above mentioned and 
the other bearing a large represen- 
tation in colors of the exploited 
fish. These took hold emphatic- 
ally. In several instances dealers 
have taken the hint from the Gov- 
ernment and have had printed for 
general distribution cards of their 
own of similar purport, and one 
or two firms have already applied 
to Washington for the colorplates 
in quantity for use in their pri- 
vate campaigns. 

The booklets, which were de- 
signed primarily for distribution 
by the dealers handling the prod- 
uct, have been put out in editions 
that may appear ridiculously small, 
considering the field to be covered. 
Of the booklet on mussels 15,000 
have been issued to date, whereas 
about 70,000 copies of the tilefish 
pamphlet have been put out. In 
arranging the circulation of these 
booklets the Government ‘did what 
the average every-day advertiser 
seldom thinks it worth while to 
do, namely, arranged to place 
one copy in every public library, 
branch library and reading-room 
in the territory covered. Paren- 
thetically, it may be observed that 
the average advertiser seems to 
think that his advertising litera- 
ture will get scant consideration at 
public libraries. On the contrary, 
many of the leading libraries of 
the country, and most conspicu- 
ously of all, the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington, preserve, 


catalogue, and make available to 
readers all catalogues and manu- 
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facturers’ booklets that are in any 
degree informative. 

In preparing the advertising 
booklets for the new sea-food 
specialties it was aimed in each 
instance to provide a complete 
answer for the questions of the 
skeptical ultimate consumer or 
prospect who says to the dealer: 
“What is it like?”’; “What do I 
do with it?”; or “How do I cook 
it?” Accordingly, a considerable 
share of the space in each book- 
let is given over to tested and 
recommended recipes for the 
cooking of the food under con- 
sideration. The experience of the 
Government with respect to the 
pulling power of this class of 
advertising literature fully con- 
firms that of the various private 
advertisers who have learned to 
set great store by the special 
cook-book as a means of culti- 
vating intelligent appreciation for 
a new or neglected article of 
food. 

The Federal fish advertisers 
think so well of the cook-book 
as a means of gaining the ear of 
the housewife that they intend to 
issue in as rapid succession as 
possible a series of these six- to 
16-page pamphlets that will cover, 
one subject at a time, all the 


various forms of sea-food. A‘ 


booklet recently from press that 
has made a hit is “Oysters: The 
Food That Has Not ‘Gone Up’.” 
There are 100 recipes, and the 
economic advantage of the food, 
as touched upon in the title, is 
emphasized at length in the text. 
More than 70,000 of these book- 
lets have gone out to whet the 
oyster appetite of the nation. 


SALMON INDUSTRY TAKES UP 
GOVERNMENT BOOKLET 


Another booklet in this same 
series bears the title, “Canned 
Salmon: Cheaper Than Meats, 
and Why.” Here were 50 tested 
recipes with convincing figures to 
show the food value of canned 
salmon as compared with eggs, 
meats, etc., costing, in many in- 
stances, twice as much as the 
salmon. The Government issued 
as large an edition of this booklet 
as the funds available would 
allow, but the salmon-packing in- 
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terests thought that it deserved 
wider circulation, and accordingly 
they have reproduced the text 
with the addition of an illumi- 
nated cover, and have undertaken 


a country-wide distribution by 
means of editions which are said 
to run into hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

In conversation with a repre- 
sentative of Printers’ Ink, H. F. 
Moore, deputy commissioner of 
fisheries, recently disclosed an 
ambition on the part of his de- 
partment that promises even more 
benefit for advertisers of canned 
food than the efforts thus far put 
forth by the Bureau of Fisheries 
as above outlined. 

“The great Middle West,” said 
Mr. Moore, “indeed, the entire 
interior of our country, aside 
from the territory adjacent to the 
Great Lakes, is ‘fish hungry.’ 
Residents of the interior crave 
more sea-food and would con- 
sume many times over the amount 
now eaten were it not that they 
are afraid to take the risk which 
they assume attaches to such in- 
dulgence. Not only are they du- 
bious as to the condition in which 
fresh fish reaches them, but I 
find that in many cases they are 
only a little less skeptical with 
respect to canned sea-foods. 
believe that we will find means to 
reassure these inland residents, 
and that the feeling of confidence 
will, as gradually instilled, result 
in a tremendous increase in the 
consumption of fish.” 

The value of demonstration 
work as an entering wedge for a 
new food product is testified to by 
the Federal officials who have had 
charge of the work of creating a 
demand for tilefish. They have 
had the means to do but a very 
limited amount of demonstration 
work, but their opinion is based 
upon the interest that has been 
aroused by the exploitation of the 
tilefish at food shows. The in- 
quiries regarding this new fish re- 
ceived from cooking-schools and 
schools of domestic science caused 
one of the officials to remark that 
if he were spending a large ad- 
vertising appropriation in the es- 
tablishment of a _ trade-marked 
food product he would certainly 
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not overlook these schools and the 
opportunity they offer the adver- 
tiser to pay his respects to the ris- 
ing generation of housewives. In 
the case of the sea-mussels the 
Government did a novel bit of 
sample or demonstration work by 
placing a barrel of mussels in 
each police-station in Boston. The 
idea was that the patrolmen would 
try the new delicacy and would 
carry the glad tidings on their 
rounds. 


American Advertising Effective 
in India 


“The latter part of October a local 
native firm informed me that it was 
short of condensed milk,’? Consul James 
Oliver Laing, Karachi, India, writes to 
Commerce Reports. “I at once furnished 
a list of American exporters and also 
sent to the dealer a number of Ameri- 
can magazines and weekly papers with 
the advertisements of the various brands 
of milk marked. I have found this 
sending of papers a most useful practice; 
American advertising is miles ahead of 
anything out here and has its effect. 
The merchant referred to selected one 
of the advertised brands and at once 
mailed the manufacturer a proposition. 
It is too early to know the result, but 
it is hoped that owing to the excellent 
opportunity for getting into the market 
this opening will be followed up. Swiss 
milk is very scarce and milk from Nor- 
way is going elsewhere than to India.” 

Mr. Laing points out to American 
manufacturers that the market is. not 
closed to competition when one order 
for a given product is received by an 
American exporter. “It very often 
means,” he says, “that a new field is 
opening, with a chance for all. A letter 
just received from an American ex- 
orter of plows is a case in point. The 
fester stated that the house was writing 
on a ‘forlorn hope, as the paragraph in 
Commerce Reports states that a credit 
of $50,000 has already been opened’ and 
that they (the firm writing) were un- 
doubtedly too late. As a matter of fact, 
the catalogues and price list of this 
plow firm which believed it had only a 
‘forlorn hope’ have been placed with a 
large general importing house in this 
district, which is giving them serious 
consideration.” 


Arthur in His 


Rosenheimer 
Own Business 


Arthur Rosenheimer has opened an 
office for the transaction of advertising 
business in Philadelphia. For five years 
he has been advertising manager of 
Langfeld & Co., of that city. 


The advertising account of R. Wallace 
& Sons Manufacturing Company has 
been secured by the Greenleaf Company, 
of Boston. 
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A Shoe Display with 
Dramatic Punch 


Attention Was Directed to the 
Shoes on Living Models by 
Means of a Curtain Covering All 
the Upper Portion of the Models 
—Stage Effects Successfully Em- 
ployed 


O hold the attention of 200 
women for an hour and a 
half, merely to look at new styles 
in shoes, it was necessary to em- 
ploy the “dramatic punch.” This 


was the actual accomplishment, on 
February 14, of the shoe depart- 
ment of L. Bamberger & Co., a 
Newark, N. J., department store. 











DISPLAY HAD ALL THE FITTINGS OF THEI 
STAGE, WITH CURTAIN LOWERED TO 
POINT ATTENTION TO SHOES 


In Printers’ INK for December 
16, 1915, some of the methods of 
directing attention to window dis- 
plays by employing the wiles of 
the stage-manager were described. 
The recent Bamberger display de- 
serves a place in the record of the 
staging of successful displays. In 
the Dry Goods Economist the ‘set- 
ting’ for the event is thus de- 
sc ribed by D. Hirshberg, of the 
Bamberger store: 

“For the event we hung a cur- 
tain across the front of the stage 
of our auditorium in such a way 
that its lower edge was about 
twenty-four inches above the floor 
of the stage. The stage itself is 
about three feet above the floor of 
the auditorium. Directly above the 


bottom of the curtain we hung a 
battery of electric lights in re- 
flectors, similar to those we use in 
our show windows at night. 
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“We left a space across the 
stage about four feet in depth, 
and in that space, behind the cur- 
tain, we had living models come 
out, one at a time, and go slowly 
through the motions of a waltz, 
two-step or other dance, thus 
showing the shoes from every pos- 
sible angle.” 

‘Music added to the attractive- 
ness of the show,” continued the 
Economist. “As each model came 
on the stage the announcer de- 
scribed the shoes she had on and 
told their price. The statement 
was as brief as possible consistent 
with clearness, being limited to the 
style-name, the principal char- 
acteristics, the type—shoe, boot, 
slipper or whatever—the material, 
the color, whether lace or button, 
and, in some cases, the heel. 

“Five young ladies were em- 
ployed. After one had been on 
the stage a mirute and a half an- 
other model came on. 

“To guard against delays, a 
maid assisted each model in 
changing shoes. In some cases 
the stockings also were changed, 
and in one or two cases even the 
skirts were changed, in order to 
make the display as perfect as 
possible.” 


Canadian Advisory Board for 
A. B. C. 


An Advisory Board to represent the 
Canadian membership of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations has been ap- 
pointed, composed as follows: 

Advertisers: J. G. Palmer, Canadian 
Kodak Company, Ltd., Toronto; B. 
Bramble, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company of- Canada, Ltd., Toronto; 
J. M. Gibbon, Canadian Pacific Ry., 
Montreal; J. P. Atkinson, The N. K 
Fairbank Company, Montreal. 

Agent: J. J. Gibbons, J. J. Gibbons, 


Ltd., Toronto. 

Publishers: Wm. Findlay, Ottawa 
Free Press, Ottawa; G. F. Chipman, 
Grain Growers Guide, Winnipeg. 

The advertiser members were recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee of 
the Association of Canadian Advertisers, 
which is working in co-operation with 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


D. B. Gibson Made Business 
Manager 


Gibson has been promoted 
from advertising manager to business 
manager of Brick and Clay Record, pub- 
lished by Kenfield-Leach Company, Chi- 
cago. He will continue in charge of the 
advertising department. 


David B. 
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“Of course, the single fact that Leslie’s 
subscribers pay over $2,100,000 a year to 
receive it, speaks volumes for their aggregate 
purchasing power in buying the good goods 
that you or your competitors make. 

It costs no more, proportionately, to reach 
these 420,000 homes than to reach other 
national markets not so obviously high in 
average family prosperity. 


Increasing appreciation of this fact is the simple 
reason for these facts: 


Jan. through Dec. 1914 advertising ZGIN... 0.6.00, 25,000 lines 
Jan. through Dec. 1915 advertising <n ey | 70,000 lines 
Jan.-Feb.-March 1916 advertising gain.......... 35,684 lines 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations | 


Boston NEw York Chicago 
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“On the Mexican Firing Line’—one of 50 live news pictures in this 
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When you look 


twice at a booklet 


that comes to you in the morning’s mail, 
there is more than a fair chance that it was 
printed on one or another of the standardized 
styles of 


‘Warren’ 
Goated Printing Papers 


Cameo-Dull Coated—Lustro-Fine Glossy 
Cum berland-Glossy — Silkote-Semi-Dull 
Printone-Imitation Coated 








Warren papers carry with them an unmis- 
takable air of quality and distinction. They 


give to any piece of printed matter—from 
booklet to envelope stuffer, from catalog to 
press proof—a character which distinguishes 
it immediately from others in both atten- 
tion-value and effectiveness. When you 
want the right paper and the best paper for 
any possible job, specify Warren’s. Send 
for the Warren portfolio of specimen sheets 
and presswork. It will show you why. 


S D W & * 163 Devonshire St. 

e e arren O. Boston, Mass. 

Manufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated 
Printing Papers 


If you find any difficulty in getting Warren Papers from your Printer 
or Paper Dealer, we shall appreciate your kindness if you will 
report the case to us in detail. 


“Constant excellence of product—the highest type of competition.” 





























Salesmen Won’t Drive in Too 





Tight a Harness 


The Experience of One Sales Manager Who Had to Disprove a Curious 
House Ruling 


OO many restrictions limit the 

capacity of the selling force. 
Tell a body of salesmen to make 
so many calls a day, and the rule 
will usually not work out satis- 
factorily. Tell them to approach 
the buyer in some certain way, and’ 
it will be found in many cases 
that it will be the wrong way to 
approach some people. After all, 
results are the only things that 
count. 

Holding the men to a sales 
quota is a much better way of 
regulating them than to insist that 
they work so many hours a day, 
or that they spend so many min- 
utes with each customer. If a 
salesman gets the required volume 
of business, how he gets it doesn’t 
matter, as long as he uses legiti- 
mate methods and does not violate 
any house policies. The details of 
his work are not important. The 
following interview with the for- 
mer sales manager of a large Cen- 
tral West advertiser, himself now 
the head of a smaller competing 
firm, brings out this point: “For 
a long time the boss and I never 
could agree on the number of calls 
our men on the road should make 
in a day,” he said. 

“In the early days of his busi- 
ness, the boss occasionally used to 
man the grips and take a whirl on 
the road for a few weeks. It is 
his remarkable sales ability that 
gave his enterprise such a flying 
start. The experience which he 
gained out on the firing-lines has 
made him appreciate the difficul- 
ties that a salesman is up against. 
For this reason he has always 
been a considerate, sympathetic 
sales director. ‘When I was pro- 
moted from the ranks to the man- 
agement of the selling end of the 
business, I found myself in hearty 
accord with all of my chief's 
policies, except with one freak 
notion, and it took me a long time 
to convince him how absurd this 
idea of his was. It seems aa™ 


when he was out selling he got 
the best results by making on an 
average of seven calls a day. 
When he made less, he considered 
that he was wasting too much 
time, and when he made more he 
regarded himself as working too 
fast. 

“It is all very well for any in- 
dividual salesman to have some 
such working method as this, but 
a general rule of this character 
should not be laid down for the 
guidance of a whole sales force. 
When I became sales manager a 
rule was in force to the effect that 
the salesmen should make about 
seven calls a day. Their terri- 
tories were apportioned and their 
trips made out accordingly. I 
tried to revoke this order, but my 
superior insisted that it stand. 


ELASTIC RULES BEST 


“Immediately it became my job 
to collect evidence, showing that 
the rule was working to the dis- 
advantage of the company. When 
I was traveling I tried to work at 
least eight hours a day, but I did 
not hold myself to this absolutely. 
It was not an inflexible rule, but 
a kind of a guiding principle that 
kept me from getting the hook- 
worm. I let the number of calls 
take care of itself. I’ve worked a 
whole week on one order, and 
then again, I’ve made as many as 
fifty calls in one day. I presume 
the average number of calls that 
I made was about twelve a day, 
but this number means nothing. 
There are numerous circumstances 
that will affect the speed of a 
salesman’s work. These circum- 
stances are always different. This 
is why I knew the chief’s theories 
on this question were unsound. 

“When I began to look into the 
effect of the seven-calls-a-day 
rule on the sales of the men, I 
made some interesting discoveries. 
When I took hold of the depart- 
ment, the sales of the business 
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were showing a big increase over 
previous years. That looked as 
though the salesmen were doing 
their duty. But upon an analysis 
of the sales, | was surprised to 
find that the bulk of our current 
business was coming in the shape 
of mail-orders from our estab- 
lished trade, and that the orders 
from our salesmen were decreas- 
ing in both number and size. It 
didn’t take long to find the reason. 
I closed up my desk at the office 
and went out to work with the 
boys. After arriving in the town 
where one of our men was work- 
ing, I was walking from the depot 
to the hotel, when I suddenly spied 
a pair of our sample cases in the 
lobby of a theater which I was 
passing. It was about three o’clock 
in the afternoon. I had my man 
paged at the end of the next act. 
Seeing me did not disconcert him 
in the least. He felt that he had 
obeyed the rules of the house and 
had no reason to be conscience- 
stricken. 

“Hello, Mr. Blank,’ he said, 
‘come on in and see the show with 


me. 

“Why, Frank,’ says I, ‘this is 
no time of the day to be seeing 
shows.’ 

“Why not?’ he replied. ‘I have 
nothing to do. I’ve already seen 
six customers and have three nice 
orders. I have an appointment 
with Spearman for this evening, 
and I know I'll land him for 
something. That will make a day’s 
work for me, won't it?’ 

“We had eighteen customers 
and prospects in that town. This 
salesman planned on giving two 
whole days to the place, and even 
then he would not see them all 
if his second day’s work wasn’t 
better than the first. This young 
man was a good salesman. He 
got down to business quickly when 
talking to a customer. He mar- 
shalled his arguments clearly and 
convincingly. If there were an 
order to be had, it didn’t take him 
long to get it. He could have 
‘made’ that town easily in a day. 
Even if he had to pass up a few 
of the less promising prospects, it 
would have been much better than 
wasting a whole extra day on the 
town, 


. and American magazines on the market.’ 
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“In going over the territory, I 
saw that the queer rule of the 
chief had the effect of practically 
demoralizing the way each man 
sold our goods. I had a good idea 
of how many canvasses a sales- 
‘nan should make in a day. But I 
made no rules and did not tell the 
men how many calls he was ex- 
pected to make or how many 
hours a day he was supposed to 
work. I went back to the old 
idea of a sales quota. Each man 
was told in dollars and cents how 
much business he was expected to 
produce. To make his quota, I 
knew a inan must do a good day’s 
work, and make all the calls he 
could. 

“Of course, when I saw that a 
salesman was making twenty-five 
or thirty calls a day, and was 
keeping that pace up and was not 
producing sales in proportion, it 
was easy to see that he was not 
giving enough time to each pros- 
pect. On the other hand, when I 
saw a man was making only five 
or six calls a day, and I knew he 
was good for ten or twelve, it was 
evident that he was either loafing 
or wasting too much time in his 
selling. By sticking to this plan, 
in two years we were able to make 
our road sales three times the 
mail-order sales, although the lat- 
ter had continued to show a small 
increase each month.” 





Newspaper Directory of South 
frica 


The Argus South African Newspapers, 
Ltd., which represents newspapers and 
periodicals in the various British prov- 
inces of South Africa, has issued an 
American edition of ‘‘Trade and Adver- 
tising in South Africa,” which gives in 
addition to a brief review of trade con- 
ditions and prospects, particulars regard- 
ing various publications. 

Advertising rates are given in all 
cases, but circulation is not divulged. A 
daily in Johannesburg is credited with 
being the “leading daily newspaper of 
South Africa, with the largest circula- 
tion of any daily paper in the Trans- 
vaal.” A daily in Capetown, it is as- 
serted, has the “largest circulation of 
any evening paper published in the Cape, 
Orange Free State or Natal.” 

It comes in the nature of a surprise 
to read of a monthly, published in Pre- 
toria, that it is the “largest and most 
heavily illustrated magazine in the 
world.” This magazine, it is said, ‘‘com- 
pares favorably with the best English 
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SECOND 
Chapter 


” 


16.9% gain 


OR some men the measure of 

determining supremacy in a 
certain field is the net gain in 
number of display accounts per 
issue. This is but one factor— 
this gain of 16.9% in display 
advertising accounts—and it is 
the largest gain shown by any 
general monthly magazine from 


May to April—the first year of 
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“Preparedness 
? 


Will our market be 
flooded with cheap 
European merchan- 
dise after the war? 


9 


& | 


Shall we raise the tariff | 
against European com- 
mercial invasion? | 


Read what Alexander 
Dana Noyes, Financial 
Editor of Scribner’s 
Magazine, has to say 
in the 


April &: 
Scribner's 

































































What Are the Winning Arguments, 
Anyway, for Window Displays P 


How the Wonder-Mist Company Lists Objections and Educates Salesmen 
to Overcome Them 


By John Allen Murphy 


HE Wonder-Mist’ 

of Boston, has discovered 
that retailers make about fifty 
stereotyped objections to giving a 
manufacturer the use of one of 
their windows. The company man- 
ufactures a polish and cleanser 
for automobiles and furniture that 
is applied with a spray. Getting 
the dealer to display the goods 
in his show-window is a most im- 
portant part of the firm’s mer- 
chandising plan. Naturally a lot 


Company, 


of study has been given to the - 


subject of window displays, and 
some interesting solutions have 
been made of the problems in- 
volved. 

G. E. Willey, New York man- 
ager of the company, said to me: 
“Our salesmen are trained how to 
get display space in windows just 
as much as they are taught how to 
sell the product. . Before our 
man asks a retailer for a window, 
he knows just about what objec- 
tions will be‘made. The best pos- 
sible answer to each objection has 
been worked out. We have formu- 
lated this plan somewhat after the 
well-known method of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company in 
acquainting its salesmen with the 
best way to refute the arguments 
made against its registers. When- 
ever we hear a new objection to 
our window display, we study it 
until we know the most effective 
way of dealing with it. There are 
about fifty common objections 
with which we have to contend. 
Of course no one merchant will 
state more than a few of these.” 


THE OBJECTIONS THAT HAVE TO BE 
MET 


The following is a sample of the 
twenty-five objections that are 
heard most frequently: 

(1) “I haven’t time to bother 
with your window display. My 
store-room is full of display mate- 
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rial now, and I never seem to get 
a chance to put it in my win- 
dow 

(2) “Some of my competitors in 
this neighborhood have been dis- 
playing Wonder-Mist lately. Why 
didn’t you come to me first? Do 
you suppose I.want to be accused 
of imitating my competitors? Not 
on your life. That isn’t the way 
we do business. 

(3) “What on earth is this 
thing, anyway? I never heard of 
it. Create a demand for your 
stuff. Then come back and talk 
to me, and I’ll stock it and give 
you a window, too. 

(4) “Another automobile polish? 
Good night! The market is loaded 
with them. I prefer to push the 
well-known brands, and therefore 
cannot see my way clear to giving 
you a window at present. 

(5) “I am paying rent for my 
windows? Why should I let you 
have them to introduce your 
goods? Why don’t you spend your 
own money? 

(6) “It costs me more to light 
that window than the profit I 
would make on the small quantity 
of your goods I would sell. 

(7) “I have a good trade built 
up on another kind of polish. Put- 
ting your article in my window 
would hurt my established busi- 
ness on the other brand. 

(8) “We don’t let outsiders de- 
cide for us what we should or 
should not put in our windows. 
We decide that matter ourselves. 
We aim to save the windows for 
the goods we already have in 
stock. 

(9) “I am willing to carry a lit- 
tle Wonder-Mist in stock, but we 
give exclusive windows only to 
goods that we are pushing. I don’t 
care to push your preparation un- 
til it is better known. 

(10) “Give me an inside price, 
and the way I'll boost for your 
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goods will do you more good than 
a window display. 

(11) “There is nothing out of 
the ordinary about your window 
displays. If you will get up some- 
thing clever that will attract peo- 
ple’s attention, I’ll be glad to give 
you a window. 

(12) “Give you an exclusive 
window? Not on your tintype! 
This isn’t a Wonder-Mist Store. 
We have thousands of things to 
sell. Why should I side-track our 
staple merchandise and give all of 
that valuable sales-making space 
to you? 
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put in an important part of the 
exhibit, or do something else to 


cause me needless expense or 
trouble. 
(17) “Put your proposition in 


writing and I'll lay it before the 
committee that decides such mat- 
ters. It will take a few weeks to 
get a decision. 

(18) “I don’t take any chances 
on my windows. I am not in the 
habit of giving an exclusive dis- 
play to a product that is not a big 
seller. I am afraid Wonder-Mist 
is not in that class yet. 

(19) “I’ve found that most of 
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MOST DEALERS KNEW OF THE CHARACTER OF THE LOWE CONCERN AND WERE ACCORD- 
INGLY IMPRESSED WHEN A SALESMAN FLASHED THIS PHOTO ON THEM 


(13) “My window space is 
worth $40 a week. I shall be glad 
to rent it to you on that basis. 

(14) “I have only one window. 
If I give it all to your product, 
how will people know I sell auto- 
mobile accessories? 

(15): “I. have my windows 
planned for weeks ahead. We use 
them to stimulate the sale of 
goods in stock and don’t put out- 
side articles in the window. 

(16) “No more window displays 
for me. Every time I let the man- 
ufacturer send me displays they 
let me pay the express, forget to 


these window displays are cheap, 
gaudy affairs and do not harmon- 
ize with the kind of store we are 
running. I prefer to get up my 
own displays. 

(20) “We have a certain style 
or system that we follow in dec- 
orating our windows. For this 
reason we never use made-up dis- 
plays. 

(21) “We pay a man $30 a week 
to attend to our window displays. 
It is his job to sell our goods and 
not to boost for any particular 
manufacturer. 

(22) “I don’t believe much in 
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elaborate window displays. They 
shut out the light from my store. 

(23) “Good window trims 
cause us too much trouble. Peo- 
ple are always coming in here ask- 
ing us a lot of foolish questions 
and asking us to take the stuff out 
of the window so they can look 
at it. 

(24) “You people have been in 
business such a short time that I 
don’t feel like giving you such a 
strong recommendation as the use 
of one of my windows would im- 
ply. I’m carrying 
your stuff. Doesn't The 
that satisfy you for 
the present? 

(25) “We reserve 
our windows for pet 
products that we are 
anxious to push and 
on which we are try- 


ing to build up a 
reputation.” 
“You will note,” 


said Mr. Willey, “that 
many of them are _ tuminuse 
merely excuses put rin 
forward with the idea ™ 

of postponing action 
on our proposition. ‘ci 
While many dealers ‘" 


wie’ Sess = || WONDER-MIST 


preserves both beauty and finish 


objection to make to }* 
an offer, they like to ‘# 
fight for time so that 
they can think the 
matter over. There- 
fore, if the salesman 
is not prepared to 
overcome all the 
freak excuses that the 
dealer may think of, 
he is likely to get 
tangled up in the de- 
tails of his own prop- 
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They can answer any objections 
that may be brought against the 
products, but they have not been 
shown how to defend the adver- 
tising policy of the firm. When 
these salesmen are confronted 
with a lot of arguments against 
putting in a window display, they 
are not able to make convincing 
replies. 

“When the retailer has given us 
time to explain our proposition 
fully, many of the aforementioned 
objections will have been an- 




















osition and not make 
any headway with his 
argument. 

“However, this sort 
of thing does not dis- 
concert our salesman. He rather 
expects it. No matter how many 
absurd excuses the dealer may care 
to make, our salesman has a stand- 
ardized answer all ready at the tip 
of his tongue. I think this largely 
explains why we are succeeding in 
getting such a large number of 
windows. Most firms train their 
salesmen to sell only the goods. 


COPY 


THE SALESMEN HAD THE BACKING OF THIS KIND OF 
IN CLASS AND TRADE 


MEDIUMS 


swered. For instance, the average 
small merchant is usually glad to 
give his consent to the use of one 
of his windows, but he doesn’t 
want to put the display in him- 
self. He will, therefore, inter- 
pose a lot of objections to our 
proposition that he immediately 
withdraws as soon as he is told 
that our salesman will put in the 
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exhibit and that the dealer is put 
to no expense or inconvenience. 
Fully one-third of our displays are 
secured, with little or no argu- 
ment, because our men are able to 
make a good trim themselves, and 
thus relieve the retailer of all re- 
sponsibility. 

“Getting our men to decorate 
windows has been a little problem 
in itself. They regarded it as being 
out of their line. However, when 
we explain to them that their suc- 
cess with our proposition depends 
to a great extent on the number 
of good displays they are able to 
get in, they usually enter into the 
work with the greatest enthusi- 
asm.’ 

To attempt to tell how the Won- 
der-Mist Company deals with each 
separate objection that is raised 
against its window plan, would 
take more space than this article 
justifies. The answer to some of 
the objections already catalogued 
will be obvious to the reader, and 
the answer to others will be ap- 
parent, as Mr. Willey explains the 
way his men overcome the more 
serious objections. 

“Probably the most serious ob- 
stacle we have to fight is the argu- 
ment of the dealer who sets some 
specific value on his window space 
and won’t let us use it unless we 
pay him a rental. For a long time 
when a man said to us, ‘My win- 
dow is worth so much a week. 
Why should I give it to you for 
nothing?’ we could argue our 
heads off and it wouldn’t do us 
any good. 


SHOWS PROFITS A DISPLAY WILL 


BRING 


“Finally it occurred to us to find 
out exactly what a display of 
our goods is worth to a mer- 
chant. We, therefore, set about 
collecting figures showing just 
what sales and profits certain re- 
tailers made as a result of the 
display of our goods. Definite 
figures of this kind were hard to 
get, but we gradually collected a 
few, and have been getting more 
ever since. Now we are prepared 
for the fellow who tells us his 
window is worth $25 a week or 
$40 a week, or some other figure. 
We can show him where a Won- 
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der-Mist window brought Smith 
& Co. $68 in profits, Jones & Co. 
$30 in profits, and so on. We can 
show him case after case where 
certain merchants hadn’t sold a 
dollar’s worth of our product until 
the window was put in, and that 
since then they have been buying 
it steadily. This plan has been 
very effective. It has enabled us 
to get displays in well-known de- 
partment stores that usually do 
not give space to a new product 
unless a concession is given. 

“Probably the next hardest nut 
we've had to crack is the question 
of the exclusive window, which 
we almost always insist on get- 
ting. We don’t like to have a con- 
glomeration of things displayed 
with Wonder-Mist. Adherence to 
this policy—although we occasion- 
ally make an exception, where cir- 
cumstances seem to warrant it— 
has made our window merchandis- 
ing more effective, but the plan 
causes no end of opposition. Many 
merchants are firmly set against 
giving one whole window to any 
one product, unless it is, or prom- 
ises to be, a big seller. To change 
the opinion of a merchant of this 
type we quote authorities on win- 
dow trimming who claim that the 
‘omnibus’ window is less effective 
than the window that concentrates 
its appeal on one particular item. 
We present facts and figures to 
prove that for introducing a prod- 
uct, for stimulating the sale of a 
piece of merchandise that is lag- 
ging or for putting a big push be- 
hind any article in the store, the 
exclusive window is the thing that 
turns the trick every time. 

“We concede that every retailer 
should have one omnibus window 
going all the time, but that he 
should also have-at least one ex- 
clusive display, concentrating at- 
tention on some one product. We 
win the merchant’s confidence by 
telling him that we don’t want him 
to give us a window unless we 
feel reasonably sure that the dis- 
play will make him a satisfactory 
profit, and that the exclusive win- 
dow is the only kind that will be , 
profitable. Here again we are 
helped by having our arguments 
all ready and by having facts to 
(Continued on page 61) 
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“*Like no other in 
form or Contents’’— 


* * *& * 

How good a magazine may be made 
that is constantly appealing to its read- 
ers for editorial light and leading the 
American Magazine continues’ to 
demonstrate. This handsome period- 
ical is like no other magazine either in 
form or content, and the general re- 
sults of its policy are in the main 
more than satisfactory. More than 
any other of our monthly publications 
it takes a direct personal interest. in 
the human material of real life, rath- 
er that exploiting the fictionist’s con- 
clusions based upon personal obser- 
vation, and to us who care,more for 
Johnson as revealed to us by Boswell 
than for Tom Jones as portrayed for 
us by Fielding, the ultimate issue is 
distinctly pleasing. We think there is 
a deal of inspiration for the struggler 
in the field of endeavor today in these 
little glimpses the American gives us 
of real people, and the fact that most 
of the individuals chosen for treat- 
ment are the quietly effective workers 
rather than the merely natorious ex- 
ceptional successes adds immensely to 
the value of these human documents. 





Quoted from The Boston Post 
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(From The Kansas City Star, March 16, 1916) 
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a | 





cir 
THE KANSAS CITY STAR yesterday after-| ac 
noon sold nearly 219,000 papers — twelve] 
thousand more than it sold a year ago on the 
same day. Of this enormous number of papers 
91,000 were delivered by carrier in Greater|! 
Kansas City and 18,500 were sold by dealers,| 
making a total of 109,500 sold in this com-|¢, 
munity—an increase of 8,000 over Marchist,.. 


15, 1915. News 


Ma 
the 


Ninety-one thousand by carrier! Consider To 
what this means. It means that twice a dayPutsi 
morning and night, an army of newspaper mer} 

chants go out from this office. It means tha 
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they deliver more newspapers twice a day than 
there are houses in the greater city. It means 
that you can go through this community with 
a fine tooth comb and find hardly a family 
| that isn't a regular subscriber for THE KANSAS 
CITY STAR. 


So far as this newspaper knows the situ- 
ation is unique. There is not another city of 
any size in the country in which a newspaper 
has anything like the circulation, compared to 
the number of homes, that THE KANSAS CITY 
STAR has. ‘There is not another city in which 
a newspaper has anything like the per capita 
circulation of THE KANSAS CITY STAR. And 





fter- ja circulation always growing! 

elve | ' 

aa Here are the figures in detail for last night, 

pers March 15—the morning circulation is almost 

cater the same: 

alers, 1916 = 1915. Gain 

cOmM\Carriers - - - - - 91,006 86,492 4,514 

Narchistreet sales- - - - - 17,279 14,129 3,150 
Newsdealers - - - - 1,227 1,135 92 

nsider_ Total in city - 109,512 101,756 7,756 


day Vutside of Kansas City - 109,317 105,011 4,306 


Tr met} 
s thal 








218,829 206,767 12,062 
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has the largest paid list of any farm 
paper in the Northwest. The pub- 
lishers’ reports to the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations prove this statement. 


Beginning September Ist, 1916, 
the rate will be 60 cents per line. 
Full pages $425.00. 


Circulation 140,000 


Our present rate was based on a 
gross circulation of 115,000 which 
has been exceeded by from 5,000 to 
35,000 every issue that it has been 
in force. 


Member of Agricultural Publishers Association. 





Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
















REPRESENTATIVES 
New York....A. H. Billingslea, 1 Madison Ave. 
: Chicago..J. C. Billingslea, 1119 Advertising Bldg. 
— St. Louis. A. D. McKinney, Third Natl. Bk. Bldg. 


Detroit....Chas. H. Anthony, 1408 Kresge Bldg. 
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continued 
“about our photo- 
These pictures are a very 


claim we 

“IT must now tell you,” 
Mr. Willey, 
graphs. 
important part of our window-so- 


prove every 


liciting plan. The use of them, 
in One way or another, helps us to 
overcome nearly every objection 
raised by the retailer. We have 
good photographs made of nearly 
every window display we get. 
They are taken not so much with 
the intention of showing off our 
exhibit, but rather to offer as a 
concrete proof that we actually 
had a window in so-and-so’s store. 
It keeps the dealer from doubting 
our word, and strengthens our 
arguments. For this reason we 
try to have the name of the store 
appear prominently in the photo- 
graph. 

“We have found that nearly 
every merchant likes to look at 
pictures of good window trims. It 
is a subject in which he is greatly 
interested, and though he may be 
opposed to letting us display our 
product in his store, he is curious 
to see what other merchants did 
with it. We show him these pho- 
tographs as long as he is willing 
to look at them. When he sees 
that many of the biggest and best 
retailers in the country have given 
us a window his opposition is gen- 
erally overcome. It is surprising 
the effect these photographs have. 
Merchants whose co-operation 
cannot be won in any other way, 
will often fall in line after they 
have taken time to look over our 
extensive set of display pictures. 

“Practically all arguments that 
the retailer may use against a win- 
dow plan will give way before the 
profit-talk. We have a lot to say 
on that subject, but the dealer 
won’t let you get very far unless 
you have something definite in 
way of facts to show to back up 
your claims. Vague generalities 
about profits won’t go. Our men 
are fortified with any number of 
actual instances, based on the ex- 
perience of other merchants. 

“The fact that we have been in 
business only a short time is an- 
other point that is raised continu- 
ally, and we regard it as one of 
the most serious objections we 
have to meet. However, by ex- 
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hibiting our collection of photo- 
graphs, showing that many of the 
best merchants in the country 
have taken hold of our proposi- 
tion, we are very often able to 
make the retailer forget that ours 
is only an infant industry. It is 
wonderful in how many ways 
those pictures come in handy. 
When talking to a merchant, our 
men find themselves grabbing for 
them at the end of every few 
sentences. 

“Often a little detail will help 
to put across a proposition such 
as ours. One of our salesmen, who 
signs himself ‘Bobs,’ has quite a 
reputation as a cartoonist. He im- 
itates Bud Fisher’s work very ac- 
ceptably. His parodies on Mutt 
and Jeff cartoons, playing up 
Wonder-Mist, and which We use in 
some of our displays, always com- 
mand a lot of attention. Queer, as 
it may seem to you, these cartoons 
have got our exhibit into many 
stores, where all other arguments 
failed. 

“We often run store-demon- 
strations to back up the window 
displays. As is well: known, it is 
easier to get a demonstrator in a 
department store than it is a dis- 
play in their windows. When a 
demonstration is turning out suc- 
cessfully, we use, this fact as the 
basis of a new argument for a 
window, and it occasionally works. 
We do a lot of teasing to get win- 
dows, on the theory that by con- 
stantly asking for a thing the ob- 
jections to giving it wear away. 

“Tf I have led you to believe 
that we get all the windows that 
we go after, I want to correct that 
impression. We have to take a 
lot of mighty hard turn-downs, 
and frequently we have to go 
after a merchant time and time 
again before we land him. When 
we see that one of our salesmen 
is not making any progress in 
gaining the interest of a prospect, 
we put another salesman on the 
job. We keep this up until the 
case is regarded as being hopeless 
for the present. Since getting win- 
dow displays is such a vital part 
of our merchandising plan, our 
salesmen spend almost as much 
time talking windows as they give 
to selling our product.” 


Getting the Dull Drab Out of Our 
Advertising 


Little Kinks of Humor That the Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Company 
Uses to Make Its Copy Different and Get Results 


By Charles W. Hurd 


HAT first glance the busy 

buyer gives our business 
booklet, our ad, our form letter— 
does it grow into a real look or 
doesn’t it? 

The Peerless Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company has _ been 
proving that it does not take 
genius to capture the wandering 
glance and hold it. J. C. 
Whiteside is the publicity man- 
ager of the company and the man 
responsible for the copy that has 
brought results by doing it. 

“We had a suspicion,” said Mr. 
Whiteside, in explaining the mat- 
ter for the benefit of PRINTERS’ 
Inx, “that when everybody else 
was drawing a long or very seri- 
ous face in his advertising copy, 
there would be distinction for us 
in cracking a smile. And we 
found we were right; otherwise 
why should the trade and public 
give us inquiries and sales in un- 
usual quantity?. Why, if other- 
wise, should our dealers ask for 
more of it, and our salesmen egg 
us on?” 

The Peerless Rubber Manufac- 
turing Company is one of the 
most important of the numerous 
subsidiaries of the United States 
Rubber Company. It manufac- 
tures about everything in rubber 
except tires, its most important 
product being Rainbow packing. 
Distribution is conducted through 
branches, jobbers and agencies, 
and the advertising is through the 
trade-papers of the engineering, 
mill supply, etc., lines, direct and 
through the dealer, and latterly 
by window display. 

“We have not been straining at 
humor,” continued Mr. White- 
side. “We haven’t spent any 
great amount of time striving at 
novel effects. Most of the time, 


we simply sandwich in a line or 
two of pleasantry where it won’t 
do any harm and makes easy 
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reading, or do the unexpected 
thing with a jocular turn. We 
did that several times with no 
very definite purpose, and then 
we found the ads and letters 
were attracting some little atten- 
tion. People were beginning to 
expect it of us and look for it. 
That gave us the idea it was pos- 
sible to ‘personalize’ or humanize 
a big serious house like ours in 
the eyes of the trade and custom- 
ers and get their active good will. 
I do not think it is too much to 
believe ‘that we are beginning to 
succeed in that. A large part of 
it is due to the fact that we 
unbend from our dignity a trifle. 
We let the world see we do not 
take ourselves too seriously, and 
that is especially agreeable in a 
big corporation.” 


SEIZES CHANCE TO MAKE A NEWS 
STORY 


Take one of the simplest in- 
stances of something that came 
to hand almost ready-made, and 
yet not quite. An engineer out 
in St. Louis wrote a fine testi- 
monial of Rainbow packing. 
That was all right, but the 
engineers mame happened _ to 
be George Washington. That 
brought a smile in the office. 
Why not share that smile with 
the field? Accordingly, that was 
done. But not in a commonplace 
way, so as to rob it of all value. 
The wheeze is incidental, the 
testimonial is the thing. 

And so the publicity manager 
gets up a neat little envelope- 
stuffer in two colors. The head- 
ing announces “A New George 
Washington Story.” Under this 
is a picture of a hatchet sticking 
in the limb of a cherry tree, with 
several clusters of red cherries, 
the whole thrown up into relief 
by a solid black background out- 
lined by a red circle. It is not 
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Artists—good ones—cannot be handled 
by: ordinary methods. It is quite as 
much of a problem how BEST to get 
the BEST out of an artist, as it is to 
get him to do the right sort of drawing. 
—(Standard Advertising). 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 


NEW YORK STUDIOS CHICAGO STUDIOS 
23-25 East 26th Street 220 So. State Street 
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Making Your Letterheads 
Salesmen For Your Goods 


You know the advantages of letters as a selling force— 
but what about the paper for your form letters? You will 
want a good quality paper which will properly represent 
the character of your product. Also economy is a consid- 
eration because of the quantity of paper required. 

No other paper at such a low price equals HAMMER- 
MILL BOND in quality and strength. It offers you a 
saving of.25% to 50%. No other paper at the price offers 
12 colors and white in 3 finishes—bond, linen and ripple. 

HAMMERMILL BOND is carried in stock by our 
agents all over the country. Big supply at the Mill for 
prompt shipment. 

‘Ask your printer; he knows the advantages of 


AMMERMIL 
. BOND . 
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merely a sketch, but a well-drawn 
decorative design. The introduc- 
tion reads: 

“This has nothing to do with 
the Original Cherry Tree Tale, 
but to use words of a prominent 
American—it has the other ‘beaten 
to a frazzle.’” 

Then follows the George Wash- 
ington testimonial. 

“Simple as this is, it tickled the 
trade,” said Mr. Whiteside, “and 
was ordered by dealers in large 
quantities to send out to prospects 
in their territories.” 

Last October the company’s 
trade and technical list carried a 
page ad in two colors topped by 
Santa Claus’ head and starting off 
like this: 


A Merry Christmas, 
Year, to you and yours. 
Why not? 

A little previous perhaps but—we are 
not bound for the Bug House. 

Why wait until your Big Ben ticks 
off the last second of 1915 or until the 
“last dog is hung” to begin a Happy 
New Year. That is simply a habit—so 
why not start now. ‘Swear off” on 
using low grade, unreliable packing, 
hose valves, etc., or rubber goods that 
give trouble and fail you just at the 
time when reliability and right service 
are most needed. 

Peerless Products cause no worry and 
keep you happy all the time. There’s 
no “swearing off’—and ‘“on”—in fact, 
no swearing at all. 


New 


A Happ 
o-day. 


Now. 


That ad drew a lot of laughs, 
by mail and otherwise, and they 
were with the house, not at it. 

The house makes great use of 
cards, large and small, which it 
imprints with the distributors’ 
name and furnishes for mailing. 
One recent card looked like all 
the rest except for just one thing; 
a large red scrawl in script on 
the buff ground—“For You,” on 
the address side—produced re- 
sults far beyond the ordinary re- 
turns. Ten thousand cards were 
sent out and the very first batch 
of returns brought in orders for 
5,130 feet of rubber hose, with 
more following. Another ordi- 
nary white card was lifted into 
the super-productive class by 
putting a big splotch of red ink 
in the corner. 

“That has no value by itself,” 
said Mr. Whiteside. “It was the 
continuity of interest that sold the 
goods.” 

One very popular card, which 


was distributed by the agents in 
large quantities and _ evidently 
generated the kind of enthusiasm 
that generates orders, did a good 
deal of unbending. This was the 
occasion: 


Pete Perkins of Punkin Point sez 
he’d give a settin of eggs to git that 
dang slick cuss who sold him sticky fly 
paper with red pepper on it for porus 
plaster. 

Pete sez his old woman has to sand- 





A NEW 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


STORY 





This has nothing to do with the Original 
Cherry Tree Tale but, to use words of a prom- 
inent American—it has the other ‘‘beaten to 
a frazzle.’’ 

Mr. Couns Washington, Chief Engineer of 
The Emery-Bird-Thayer Dry Goods Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., says — 

“‘Over 20 years ago when this building was 
first built, a steam line with flanges packed with 
RAINBOW packing was buried in cinders under 
the basement floor. 

I recently had occasion to take apart the 
flanges and ‘foun Original RAINBOW 
gasket as flexible and full of life as the day I 
put it in years ago. 

There has never been a day when this line 
was NOT under full pressure.”’ 


This came unsolicited, If you care to, write 
Mr. Washington who is one of the best known 
Engineers in the West. 


PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. CO. 
31 Warren Street 
NEW YORK 











DEALERS LIKED THIS ENVELOPE ENCLOSURE 
AND ORDERED THEM IN LARGE 
QUANTITIES 


paper his back ev’ry night and he’s 
spent more’n four dollars already for 
sandpaper. 


So with packing, many are stung with 
substitutions for “Rainbow,” etc., etc. 


“Foolish?” suggested the pub- 
licity manager. “Of course, un- 
less you measure by results. If 
that’s what they want, why not 
give it to them? And if you and 
I were up against mechanical dif- 
ficulties all day, as the engineer 
is, or cost-accounting and sales 
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and buying problems, as the man- 
ager or purchasing agent is 
likely to be, if three out of every 
four propositions put up to us 
were deadly serious attempts to 
separate us from our money, I 
believe we would be just as grate- 
ful as these people are to see a 
friendly feature in the mail.” 
Two or three more card illus- 
trations. The company manufac- 


A ata 
PEERLESS 
DENTAL 
CHAIR 

MAT 





would allow you to get a ‘“‘toe 
hold” and a “death grip” if you 
went after this fellows wisdom tooth. 
You wouldn’t turn a “double hand 
spring’’ when it let go. 
PEERLESS Dental Chair Mats 
either perforated or solid, made in 
white or colors, are sanitary, easy on 
the feet, prevent slipping, and deaden 
sound. 


Made in several perforated designs 
and in any size or special shape. 


NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. CO. 
31 Warren Street 
NEW YORK 
ANOTHER CARD THAT GOT IMMEDIATE 


ATTENTION BY REASON OF THE 
ILLUSTRATION 


tures a rubber dental-chair mat. 
It wishes to provide its dealers 
with an imprinted message to the 
thousands of dentists who need 
such a mat. You know how the 
ordinary advertising department 
would handle that need. Well, 
the Peerless company doesn’t do 
it that way. It opens the eyes of 
its imagination and visualizes a 
wholly human dentist. And so 
the card it prepares for its dis- 
tributors contains, in addition to 
the necessary picture and descrip- 
tion’ of the dental mat, a cut of 
a hippopotamus with wide-open 
mouth, and this legend: 


A Peerless dental-chair mat would 
allow you to get a “toe hold” and a 


“death grip” if you went after this fel- 
low’ s wisdom tooth. You wouldn’t turn 
a ‘‘double hand spring” when it let go. 


_ Even the little enclosure price- 
lists on a score of different items 
contain each a few lines like this: 

One is never too old to learn—and 
use Rainbow Sheet Packing. Even Noah 


was six hundred years old before he 
built the Ark—and learned something. 


And the salesmen’s advance 
cards show on the address side 
the Peerless representative sitting 
astride a train, while on the other 
side is the colloquial statement: 
“T’ll be with you, ‘Johnnie on the 
spot’ on or about the ——— of 
Just hold that order,” etc. 

The form letter opens up to 
this sort of treatment much better 
than the mailing card does. The 
letter is invariably a short page, 
and the shorter the better. The 
iacts have been already dumped 
into a stuffer or card or folder, 
and it is only necessary to bring 
the matter up to the minute by 
slipping over a “hay-maker” in the 
form letter. For instance, in this 


opening: 

Has your help ever waited, doing 
nothing (with the ee ie working) 
while your engineer hustled pulled and 
yanked, ripped and snorted, “sweating 
blood” because some belt “busted” 


needing replacement, or had to be taken 
up on account of stretching—always at 
the wrong time when you are head over 
heels in work crowding | every machine, 
every hand, to catch up? 

Come now—be honest. 

Our “Grease Proof Creamery” Belt 
pulls right along with no slipping, no 
stretching, no breaking, etc., etc. 


The new George Washington 
story appeared first in a form 
letter, and was greeted with so 


much éclat that it broke out into 
bigger company. 

Here is a typical letter to a 
dealer enclosing the cards or en- 
velope-stuffers to be sent out in 
connection with a special line not 
being handled by that dealer: 


Some manufacturers sign and stock a 
dealer—then let him hustle for himself. 

We hustle with our dealers. 

For instance, the enclosed is only one 
of the great many things we do to help 
our dealers sell Peerless Products. 

Are you selling these? 

If not, wouldn’t you like a copy ‘of 
our Sales and Advertising Plan? 


(Continued on page 71) 
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OMFORT carried 81% more general publicity advertis- 
ing in the first three-issues of this year than in the cor- 
sponding issues last year. 


There must be some REASON for this GAIN. 


Probably it is because stores sale advertisers are 
akening to the fact that COMFORT is the open door to a 
ion and a quarter homes— 


The Official Organ of Six Million Readers. 


The War has made the small-town and the country 
pple we reach extremely prosperous. 


The May issue will be another ideal one to take advan- 
2 of this condition. It is relied on by a large number of 
ewd advertisers to gather in their share of the Late 
ing and Early Summer trade. 


Forms close April 10-but act early to get a good 
ition. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


Augusta, Maine. 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall. Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
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26,751 Orders 


From One Issue of 
A Woman’s Paper 


In the January number of THE GENTLEWOMAN 
a pattern coupon, size 2 x 4 inches, was made 
a part of the three column space devoted to 
illustrations and descriptions of tissue paper 
dress patterns—a regular monthly feature. 
Of that one coupon, or order blank, we have 


received back 26,751 from as many different sub- 
scribers—each coupon accompanied by remittance 


in payment for 44,450 dress patterns. 


Advertisers of ready-to-wear merchandise will see 
in this real evidence, now ready for inspection the best 
possible proof that THE GENTLEWOMAN will pro- 
duce highly satisfactory inquiries for their catalogs 
from a very productive mail-order-buying constituency. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN 
2,000,000 Copies Monthly 
615 WEST 43d STREET - - - - NEW YORK 
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made up under special formula 


company has a_ valve 
which it calls “estimate number 
630.” It sent out recently a 
series of three letters on this to 
a list of about 385 superintend- 
ents and engineers of plants. The 
ietters themselves show no special 
pulling power—just good practical 
letters, short and snappy. But 
in the middle of each letter was 
printed in large red-outlined let- 
ters three inches high, dimming 
and almost hiding the text, the 
figures “630.” Yet the first of 
these letters drew thirty-one re- 
plies—nearly 10 per cent—and 
made five traceable sales, while the 
second, sent to 378 plants, added 
ninety-one replies—24 per cent— 
with six spot sales and twelve live 
prospects for its hold-over file. 
The last letter has only just gone 
out. 

Just to prove that the extra 
power was in the kink and not in 
the text, I quote the second best- 
pulling letter: 


It’s the same 630. 

Our hard, black valve for oils, water, 
benzine, naptha, etc., up to 212 deg. and 
300 Ibs. pr. 

There’s not another valve that touches 
630—not another valve that even com- 
pares with 630 in materials, service and 
economy. 

No better valve exists. 

It’s made for you. 

Will you try it? 

se the enclosed stamped envelope 
and try several. Tell us the service, 
temperature and pressure. 


That is all there was to it. 

One of the most effective pieces 
of advertising literature the house 
ever got up was a folder for a 
No. 10 envelope to sell rubber 
goods used in creameries, dairies 
and cheese factories. It was sent 
out with a general form letter 
direct to prospects all over the 
country. This folder was printed 
in two colors, and tastefully, as 
all the firm’s matter is printed. 
On the front cover was a scene 
of two barefooted boys fishing a 
country brook, with two cows 
drinking nearby, knee-deep in the 


flood. “When We Were Kids” 
was the title. Inside, it started 
off : 


Don’t You Remember when we were 
kids on the old farm, how we took 
Shep, went down by the brook after 
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Old Bossy, Whitey and Brindle, and 
drove them up the lane to the red barn 
for “milkin’ time” 

hen, how we’d tis to milk, and tease 
Bill, the hired man, until he would 
squirt milk in our eyes, and Old Bossy 
—pestered with flies and gnats—would 
switch her tail and hit us a swipe with 
the end full of burrs— 


And so on for about two pages 
more until we begin to run into 
the tie-up with Peerless: 


Cows now-a-days are 


se “some punkins.” 
They 


are tested, sterilized, disinfected 
? Just imagine Grandma’s Old 
Bossy milked by an automatic ‘“‘dingus”’ 
like a vacuum cleaner. 
To-day, the modern 


dairies have 





=e 


or ree wants 
MEC L RUBBER|GOODS 
31 WARREN STREET 
NewYork? 


Ped. 16, 1916. 





WG. 1. 7, MOM, Dupre, 
Peaitio Refining Oo-, 
San Premeinees 

Dear Sire 


IEG" the THIRD pis 18 
the ohare” 





THIS LETTER PROVED A WINNER, 
OF, OR PERHAPS BECAUSE OF, 
SPRAWLING NUMERALS 


IN SPITE 
THE 


sterilized machines, coolers, separators 
ree 1 the apparatus must be kept 
up to scratch and the rubbers, packing, 
etc., all must be replaced. They use 


hose, etc., etc. 


The letter which carried this 
folder out to introduce the 
line and refer the prospect to the 
local distributors opened in this 
way: 

“When We Were Kids” 

One man from your section, after 

reading this, said: “It takes me back 


to when I was a happy-go-lucky kid in 
the old swimming hole and the other 


* kids tied knots in my shirt tail.” 


Don’t know if he means {Chino Creek 
or Gabriel River, but we’ve all been 
there—before we had to hustle for 
profits. 

Speaking of profits, etc., ete. 


This particular letter went to 
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a Los Angeles creamery. That is 
why the writer mentioned Chino 
Creek, which is in Arizona, and 
Gabriel River, which is in Cali- 
fornia. A dairy in the Middle 
West would have been reminded 
of the Kaw, Smoking Hill or Big 
Muddy River. The productive 
power of this idea may be gauged 
by the fact that one bunch of 
4,200 letters sent out during last 
November has to date yielded 401 
replies—nearly 10 per cent—and 
sixty orders running from $3 to 
$48 apiece. 

WAY TO GET HEARING 
FORM LETTERS 


NOVEL 
FOR 

The most striking of all the 
Peerless experiments is marked 
with humor of a different kind. 
But let me put it up to you. 

If you received a form letter 
superscribed to somebody else in 
the trade and making a trade 
proposition, would you throw it 
away, or forward it, or what 
would you do? Your name is on 
the envelope and his is inside; 
there’s evidently been a mix-up. 

“Whatever you'd do at last,” 
said Mr. Whiteside, “you’d read 
it over pretty carefully first, 
wouldn’t you? You'd think of it 
as the other man’s letter, and fig- 
ure whether it was worth sending 
along. And then you'd think of 
the two letters being the same 
and you’d weigh the proposition 
for yourself. And by that time 
you would know as much about 
it as anybody could tell you in a 
letter, and our chances of selling 
you would be immeasurably in- 
creased. 

“You agree? Well, this is how 
it actually worked out. We got 
up 10,000 letters several months 
ago for a special list of prospects. 
When they were processed I said 
to my assistant: ‘Mix the en- 
velopes. And when this was 
thoroughly done: Now enclose 
them just as they come and mail 
them.’ It was done. That letter 
was an exceptional puller; one of 
the very best we ever had.” 

Just to keep things in the right 
perspective, we ought to note one 
mailing card that was all business 
and yet made a very good record. 
It was a card advertising switch- 
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board matting, and was a simple, 
strong piece of advertising. Five 


thousand of these cards drew 
about 300 replies within two 
weeks, including twenty-eight 
orders. 


Does this prove we have exag- 
gerated the sales power of humor 
in the copy? Not at all, because 
the early copy results of the house 
furnish sufficient basis of compari- 
son. The more likely explanation 
favors Mr. Whiteside’s theory of 
continuity of interest. It isn’t nec- 
essary to unbend all the time to 
gain a reputation for geniality. 

The last illustration of house 
humanization is taken from an- 
other angle. The company has a 
life-size trade-character which it 
uses as a window cut-out. It is 
a speaking lithographic likeness 
of the late factory superintendent, 
and is known as ‘Rainbow John.” 
Several thousand copies of this 
cut-out have been sent out to deal- 
ers. It is in great demand because 
it is the first and only one in the 
general rubber trade, not counting 
the tire business. “Rainbow John” 
is human enough, but he is not a 
humorous figure. There is noth- 
ing gripping in the idea which he 
carries, 

This lack is supplied by a new 
trade-character which Mr. White- 
side has just evolved. It is built 
up out of some forty different 
products of the house, including 
Rainbow and other packing, gas- 
kets, rubber hose, rings, belting, 
etc. “Reddy Rainbow,” thus cre- 
ated, shoulders a monkey-wrench 
and carries the flag of the “Rain- 
bow Corps.” It has just begun to 
appear in the advertising, and if 
the house can judge from the 
felicitations in the letters it has 
received, it has scored a real hit. 

The company has humanized its 
catalogue, but by a method entirely 
different from those here de- 
scribed, and in a way that de- 
mands a separate telling. The 
point of this article is that a very 
large and successful house has 
found it extremely profitable to 
depart from ultra-dignified meth- 
ods in its direct and other adver- 
tising, and interlard its necessary 
sales talks and sales data with 
gentle comedy. 
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Every Third 
Electric Car Built 


—is a Detroit Electric. A good 
product, strong executives, and aggres- 
sive sales management—plus good 
advertising—have placed the Anderson 
Electric Car Company in this position 
of absolute dominance in the electric 


car field. 


For four years this company—the 
world’s leading institution of its kind 
—has been one of our clients and its 
officers give us credit for our full 
share in its successful development. 














THE CARL M. GREEN CO. 
Advertising Agents 


SALES DEVELOPMENT THROUGH ADVERTISING 


Free Press Building 


é Phone Main 5490 
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“One of the best books 
that has reached my desk 
for some time. Ihave read 
it from cover to cover.” 


—The Addressograph Co, 


 ecwee chuck full of good 
things for all advertising 
men.”’ 
— Westinghouse Dept. of 
Publicity. 


aT TTT, extremely helpful, 
not only to the layman, but 
to the man who makes ad- 
vertising a profession.” 
~-Frank Seaman, Incor- 
porated, 


66 eecee that it is instruct 
ing and helpful to the ma- 
jority of advertising man- 
agers, there can be no 
question.” 

— Bosch Magneto Company. 


“Finest thing along this 

evcece have ever seen.”’ 

line —Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co, 
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It isa significant fact that 


the demand for BUCKEYE 
COVERS has increased by leaps and 
bounds since we began distributing this 
book. You can hardly read the book 


without being led toincrease your appro- 
priation for Direct Advertising; you can hardly 
spend the appropriation judiciously without using 
BUCKEYE COVERS. 


The book is sent free to executives interested in Advertising; to 
others the price is one dollar. Please write on your business 
letterhead. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 


IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 
Dealers in Principal Cities of U.S., Canada and England 
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Behind the Scenes with the Trade- 


mark Examiner 





What Kind of a Man He Is and the Knowledge of Curious and Remote 
as Well as Common Things He Has to Acquire 


HE Trade-mark Examiner in 

the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton who discovered that “par- 
cheesi” was objectionable because 
it was nothing more than the an- 
cient Hindustani name for the 
game thus designated (and con- 
sequently descriptive) did not feel 
that he had done anything out of 
the ordinary. 

Nevertheless it was a striking 
example of bringing knowledge of 
remote things to bear upon the 
problem in hand. This feat and 
others like it make one wonder 
what the training and accomplish- 
ments of the men are who have 
so much power over the business 
of the country. The following 
paragraphs were prepared after 
an inquiry was conducted to an- 
swer the questions manufacturers 
must often have asked themselves. 

Instances abound showing what 
might be called the erudite watch- 
fulness of the members of the ex- 
amining staff. 

A zealous individual once tried 
to register as his trade-mark the 
name and pictorial representation 
of the Virgin Mary. But the ex- 
aminers foiled him, even as they 
did the paint manufacturer who 
endeavored to get a monopoly of 
the use in trade of the coat-of- 
arms of the United States, and as 
they have turned deaf ears to the 
manufacturers who, one after an- 
other, have applied, this past cou- 
ple of years, for exclusive rights 
for “Parcel Post.” Yet, it is not 
the ventures of the advertisers 
who thus attempt the impossible 
that cause the trade-mark arbiters 
in the Patent Office at Washington 
to extend themselves in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

Saying nay to the man who 
would like to trade-mark the Stars 
and Stripes is easy compared to 
trying to find out where some re- 
sourceful manufacturer really dis- 
covered an unfamiliar word such 
as Mazda, or Kodak, or Kalem. 


For, be it explained, if the new , 
7 





trade-mark candidate is secretly 
or unobtrusively descriptive or 
geographical or deceptive the 
chances are that it will have to be 
rejected. It behooves the trade- 
mark examiner, then, to find out 
what every proffered word really 
means, though he has to move 
heaven and earth to do it. 


WORK REQUIRES CAREFUL RESEARCH 


Painstaking research may be set 
down as the secret of most of 
the more or less impressive sleuth- 
ing done by Uncle Sam’s trade- 
mark examiners. The dictiona- 
ries and encyclopedias, all of them, ~ 
and other books of reference, gen- 
eral and technical in character, 
are the resources chiefly relied 
upon. When a word new to the 
examining force appears on the 
trade-mark horizon the force at 
the Patent Office make it their 
business to discover its meaning, 
provided the applicant for regis- 
tration does not himself enlighten 
the examiners as to the origin of 
his mark. Where opposition de- 
velops to the registration of a 
trade-mark the trade-mark exami- 
ners are frequently spared the 
necessity of probing a word mys- 
tery for the reason that the com- 
peting manufacturer or merchant 
who makes complaint discloses in 
his protest the hidden significance 
of the name or word that is in dis- 
pute. 

Considering how well grounded 
the ideal trade-mark examiner 
must be in a variety of fields of 
knowledge, the wonder is that the 
disposition of trade-marks at the 
Federal registration bureau has 
been as satisfactory as it has. For 
it has been only during the past 
decade that trade-mark specializa- 
tion at the U. S. Patent Office has 
attained a status in any degree 
commensurate with the present 
importance of the subject. Truly 
this is a brief interval in which 
to recruit and train a staff of ex- 
perts, and indeed to the lack of 
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“preparedness” for the latter-day 
avalanche of trade-marks must 
doubtless be attributed some ot 
the contradictory decisions that 
now stand out in trade-mark 
chronicles to plague advertisers 
new to the game. 

Prior to ten years ago trade- 
marking was no such _ general 
practice as it has latterly become 
among manufacturers, with the 
result that there were not only 
numerically but proportionately 
far fewer controversies than at 
present as to the rights of pos- 
session in coveted ‘trade- marks, 
Under the trade-mark law of 1881 
the trade-mark registrations 
averaged perhaps a thousand a 
year, whereas with the passage of 
the present act—that of 1905— 
there was a sudden spurt to 10,000 
in a year, and the normal rate at 
present is 6,000 to 7,000 registra- 
tions per annum. This increase 
made it impracticable for the head 
of the Trade-mark Division to 
pass personally upon all applica- 
tions with the thoroughness that 
was possible in the old days and 
necessitated the recruiting of a 
staff of assistant examiners, al- 
though not all of them have, up 
to this time, been so designated 
officially. 


WHERE EXAMINERS ARE PROCURED 


Trade-mark examiners and as- 
sistant examiners usually come to 
such posts by promotion from 
subordinate positions in the U. S 
Patent Office. However, from the 
nature of things, there is a some- 
what limited amount of material 
to draw from, and if the present 
Congress grants the request just 
made by the Commissioner of 
Patents and provides for an in- 
crease from eight to thirteen in 
the trade-mark examining force 
at the Patent Office, the Commis- 
sioner may be rather put to it to 
find a sufficient number of thor- 
oughly qualified men. The pau- 
city of trade-mark specialists in 
the Patent Office will be under- 
stood when it is explained that 
almost all of the other 42 divi- 
sions into which the work of the 
Patent Office is apportioned con- 
sider subjects of a mechanical na- 
ture, and the employees in these 


various divisions have nothing 
whatever to do with trade-mark 
principles or practice. 

Consequently, when a new as- 
sistant examiner of trade-marks 
is to be drafted, it is logical to 
pursue one of two courses. First, 
the position may be filled by mov- 
ing up one or another of the cleri- 
cal workers in the Trade-mark 
Division, some of whom have 
served so long and conscientious 
an apprenticeship in this sphere 
that they are- all but as_ well 
primed as the Examiner himself 
with respect to precedents in trade- 
mark practice. Second, is the 
plan of transferring to the Trade- 
mark Division a man who has 
rounded out a goodly period of 
service as one of the half dozen 
assistants in the office of the Ex- 
aminer of Interferences. 

As a matter of fact, the Inter- 
ferences Division ranks with the 
Trade-mark Division as a school 
for the training of trade-mark 
experts, and in some instances 
specialists have rounded out a 
term of service in the Trade- 
mark Division with a post-gradu- 
ate course in the office of the Ex- 
aminer of Interferences, which, as 
may be surmised from the name, 
is a sort of trouble bureau for 
trade-mark and patent applicants 
who are dissatisfied with the rul- 
ings of the examiners, such as 
the Examiner of Trade- marks, 
Thus to the Interference tribunal 
come all the more _ interesting 
trade-mark cases—interesting be- 
cause of one or more points called 
in question—and it is significant 
of the growth of trade-marking 
that for all that the Interferences 
Division is open to cases from 
all of the forty-three divisions in 
the Patent Office, from one-fourth 
to one-third of all the problems 
now considered there have to do 
with trade-marks. 

The work of an examiner in 
considering a trade- mark appli- 
cation is an odd combination of 
mere routine involving only atten- 
tion to detail and exercise of a 
judicial function involving the 
use of knowledge of a very special 
character. No more than a sharp 
eye may be needed for the first 
stage of trade-mark scrutiny,— 
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CLEVELAND 


February, 1916, vs. 1915 








The following figures show the Increases in 
Display Advertising published by the Cleveland 
newspapers for Cleveland Merchants. 


EVENING NEWSPAPERS 
GAINS 


The News . . . 50834 lines or 24% 


The other 
Evening Newspaper 48090 lines or 14% 


MORNING NEWSPAPERS 
The Leader . . 18662 lines or 21% 


' The other 


Morning Newspaper 7056 lines or 4% 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 


The Leader . . 27860 lines or 39% 


The other 
Sunday Newspaper 1386 lines or 1% 


In consideration of the fact that there were 29 days in February this year and 
only 28 days last year—and in justice to the Morning Newspapers, the above figures 
are for 28 days this year vs. 28 days last year. However on the extra day this 
year, Tuesday, February 29, as compared with the same day Tuesday, March 2— 
last year—the Geoteal sy i 
Local Display Advertising for Cleveland Merchants. News gained 2716 lines—the 
other evening newspaper gained 1260 lines—Leader gained 616 lines—the other 
morning newspaper lost 66 lines, 


The Cleveland Leader “*o::0"” The Cleveland News 


Foreign Advertising 250 FIFTH AVENUE 
Representative Inc. NEW YORK 


Mallers Building, Chicago, Ill. Kresge Building, Detroit. 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


ers made the following Increases or Decreases in 
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The 
Scarcity of Paper 


makes it doubly advisable that you 
consult with somebody thoroughly 
familiar with market conditions 
before definitely planning any book- 
let, catalogue or folder. 


All papers have advanced some- 
what in price—some have doubled— 
and some cannot be obtained at all. 


Let us know the nature of the printed 
matter you expect to get out, and 
we will suggest a paper most appro- 
priate in appearance, in quality and 
in price. 


A pad of our REQUISITION DUMMY 
BLANKS on your desk will make it 
most convenient for you to obtain 
dummies and suggestions—merely 
filling in one of the blanks and 
mailing to us. 





As no obligation whatsoever is entailed 
—why not send for one of these pads 
NOW while the matter is before you? 


J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. 


90 Beekman Street 


NEW YORK 


NEWARK HARLEM 
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the search of the files to make 
sure that the proffered mark does 
not duplicate or infringe by un- 
due similarity any mark already 
registered. But to determine the 
eligibility of a doubtful word or 
design may mean days of mental 
wrestling for a perplexed exam- 
iner who has no _ precedents to 
guide him. Should “Toreros” be 
admitted when “Bullfighter” had 
already been registered; is “An- 
satz” which means “compound” 
allowable for bitters; what trade- 
mark standing could there be for 
“Shake” blown in a bottle? All 
these posers and others like them 
may seem easy enough now be- 
cause they have been decided, but 
at One time or another they proved 
hard nuts for the trade-mark 
specialists to crack. 

As indicative of the research 
work that Uncle Sam’s trade- 
mark analysts are now and then 
called upon to do, there might be 
cited the amount of labor prelimi- 
nary to the decision in the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company case in- 
volving the use of old English 
hallmarks on silver. A responsi- 
bility that adds to the burdens of 
the trade-mark examining force 
is that of keeping out of the trade- 
mark register words that are 
nothing more nor Jess than the 
names of patented articles. That 
might be easy in the case of 
names such as “Featherbone” 
which are household words, but 
how about “Holophane,” “Elastic 
Seam,” “Wire Glass,” “Circlette,” 
and a number of others? 


BROAD KNOWLEDGE ESSENTIAL 


For a man who is not and prob- 
ably never has been engaged in 
business, the conscientious trade- 
mark examiner is required to 
know more of the intricacies of 
advertising, distributing and sell- 
ing merchandise than any other 
outsider that could be mentioned. 
He ought to go beyond even the 
attorneys for the big corporations 
in this respect. Counsel for the 
Victor company may know ll 
about the marketing of talking 
machines, but the man who is 
passing on the eligibility of trade- 
marks must needs have in the 
back of his head, or know where 
to get quickly, a fund of informa- 
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tion relative to the merchandising 
of all classes of goods from pins 
to steam shovels. 

This familiarity with all the 
tricks of all trades is desirable 
because very frequently the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of a trade- 
mark at Washington hinges solely 
upon the consideration of whether 
or not the average ultimate con- 
sumer would mistake the mark or 
goods bearing the mark for a 
product identified by another 
mark previously registered. Some 
advertisers may be unaware of the 
fact, but the Trade-mark Exam- 
iner is supposed always to put 
himself in the position of the man 
in front of the counter, and to 
sense the mental attitude of retail 
purchasers in every trade field 
without actual experience requires, 
as may be surmised, not merely a 
lively and discriminating imagina- 
tion but a pretty intimate knowl- 
edge of promotion and selling 
methods. An examiner of trade- 
marks likewise needs breadth of 
education on current topics to pre- 
vent him from allowing the reg- 
istration of any word or symbol 
that has become common property. 

A knowledge of every foreign 
tongue would be a valuable asset 
for a scrutinizer of trade-marks 
and, lacking that, the Federal offi- 
cial must be prepared to make 
frequent recourse to a battery of 
dictionaries. Probably not a 
month passes that foreign words 
are not offered as_ trade-marks 
at the United States Patent Office. 
Sometimes they get by, too, as in 
the recent instance when “Kok” 
which .was presented as the pho- 
netic spelling of the French word 
“coq” or cook was, in the face 
of the protest of the Eastman 
Kodak Company (owner of the 
trade-mark “Kodak”) allowed as 
a trade-mark for kinematographic 
apparatus. However, in another 
case in this same category “Weck” 
was not allowed as a mark for 
sterilizing apparatus because the 
Solomon at the Patent Office iden- 
tified it as a German word having 
a well understood meaning when 
applied to the class of goods on 
which it was to be used. The 
Spanish word “Elegancia” was 
spotted as the equivalent of “ele- 
gant”; “Kraft” the German for 
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“strength” was denied for dyes _ corrugations on packages of tooth- 
and a watchful examiner _, Who picks,— corrugations which the 
translated “Comme il faut” “as it trade-mark specialists concluded 


should be” rejected it as descrip- 
tive. Probably, however, the 
prize stunt of this kind was that 
of the Patent Office shark who 
recognized ‘“Saniga” as Esperanto 
for “Sanitary,” and by reason of 
the descriptive element thus dis- 
closed refused to allow a knitting 
company to register it as a trade- 
mark for underwear and hosiery. 

As though it were not enough 
to have to be wise to the talking 
points of salesmen in dozens of 
different lines the Trade-mark 
Examiner who is really on the job 
must “know the goods.” This re- 
sponsibility is a very real one be- 
cause in the latter-day stampede 
for trade-marks the crucial point 
is whether the 


in many a case 
goods identified respectively by 


two conflicting marks are of the 
same descriptive character. Fur- 
thermore it is incumbent upon the 
Examiner of Trade-marks to re- 
ject any trade-mark that is sought 
for a class of goods so broadly 
stated as to include more than 
one trade-mark right. To judge 
what articles are closely akin in a 
merchandising sense requires a 
knowledge above the average 
when not one but scores of lines 
are to be dealt with. 


CASES PUT EXAMINER ON 
HIS METTLE 


THESE 


Even the intricacies of manu- 
facturing processes many enter 
into the consideration of trade- 
mark cases, as witness the situa- 
tion that was precipitated in the 
case of. the Jackson Corset Com- 
pany, where the issue was whether 
the advertising of corsets as hand- 
made when they were made partly 
by hand and partly by machinery 
should justify a refusal to register 
a trade-mark. Another question 
that frequently puts a trade-mark 
expert on his mettle is the de- 
termination of whether or not 
something nominated as a trade- 
mark is merely a feature incident 
to the manufacture of the goods 
which it is supposed to identify. 
This is the point in cases such as 
Lowenstein vs. Herz where the 


bone of contention was found in 


were present incident to the manu- 
facture or manipulation of the 
tubes in which the goods were 
packed. 

The evolution of our popular 
slang cannot stand as a closed 
book to the “live wire’ in the 
Trade-mark Division else we need 
expect no such parries as the re- 
fusal of “Mountain Dew” as a 
trade-mark for whiskey. Nor 
dare he remain deaf to any phase 
of the march of progress, else how 
would he be prepared to cope with 
the flood of applications for the 
registration of “Suffragist,”’ “Boy 
Scouts,” etc. And he may even 
have to follow the timely adver- 
tiser into the realms of science, 
as is attested by the recent pla- 
cing of a veto upon “Radium Ra- 
dia” as a trade-mark for liniment. 

Something of that delving into 
technicalities which now and then 
enlivens the day’s work for the 
trade-mark censors may .be sur- 
mised from the decision in the 
case of the Castle Brook Carbon 
Company which was allowed to 
register the word “Napthol-Me- 
thane” as a trade-mark for car- 
bon black because the Patent Of- 
fice specialists concluded that in- 
asmuch as the substance contains 
nothing but carbon the designation 
could be neither descriptive nor 
deceptive. Again, we have the 
case of Eli Lilly & Company 
where the registration of “Glyco- 
Ulmus” as a trade-mark for poul- 
tices was refused because a know- 
ing examiner concluded that since 
“Glyco” denotes sweetness and 
“Ulmus” means elm the combi- 
nation could not very well be 
looked upon as fanciful. 

A trade-mark attorney who has 
noted the presence at most of the 
concerts given in Washington of 
the present head of the Trade- 
mark Division remarked “No 
wonder,” apropos the duty of this 
specialist to consider niceties of 
sound as well as niceties of spell- 
ing in passing on a trade-mark. 
In the case of Holt & Company vs. 
the Kansas Milling & Export 
Company it came out that our 
trade-mark arbiters in questioning 
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E have no adver- 
tising cure-all to 
offerto any manufacturer. 


But we do think we know 
how to apply sound busi- 
ness principles to adver- 
tising and merchandising 
problems. 


We do think we know 
markets and conditions in 
many lines. 


We have had a varied 
and valuable experience 
in building reputation and 
sales by advertising. 


We would like the op- 
portunity. of telling you 
more about this equipment 
of ours, which a number 
of leading manufacturers 
now employ. 






ERWIN & WASEY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
DETROIT 
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The Motor Truck 


IN THE 


SHOE AND LEATHER INDUSTRY 


This is the fourth most important industry in the country. Its products are valued 
annually at $945,391 ,000. 

The SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER is rine an exhaustive study of the 
use and possibilities of the motor truck in its field 

We already have very valuable data on hand for the use of motor truck manu- 
facturers, giving the makes, capacity of trucks, etc., now in use in this trade. Also 
a confidential list of firms desiring motor truck data at once. 

Over two score shoe and leather concerns are in the market now 
for motor trucks! If you want to get in touch with this valuable business 
write us at once. 





The oldest and most influential paper in its 
field. Established 1857. Has the largest paid 
circulation among shoe manufacturers, tan- 
ners and the collateral branches. Published 
weekly. The paper that is READ—the au- 


thority in its field on account of tts editorial 
merit, reliable market reports and technical 
matter. 


Shoe and Leather 
Reporter Co. 


166 ESSEX STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ROCHESTER CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS 
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possible conflict between two or 
more marks consider, first, the ap- 
pearance of the words; second, the 
sound of the words when spoken; 
and third, the significance of the 
meaning of the words. The case 
of Drevet Manufacturing Com- 
pany vs. Liquozone Company 
might be cited as illustrative of 
the trade-mark tangles which re- 
quire sharp ears and establish the 
principle that two marks though 
not identical in appearance will be 
held to conflict if similar in sound. 

Hair-splitting might be said 
aptly to characterize much of the 
work of the Trade-mark Exam- 
iner, and yet he dare not slight 
any task because it is petty or 
perplexing, for no examiner rel- 
ishes the idea of having his de- 
cision reversed by the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Patents or the Court 
of Appeals. Answering the ques- 
tion of what constitutes “definite 
description” of goods is one of 
the Examiner’s responsibilities, — 
giving the sort of answers handed 
to Franklin MacVeagh & Co., for 
whose benefit the Trade-mark au- 
thority decided that “Canned 
Fowls” was sufficiently definite to 
designate certain goods, but that 
“Canned Meats” was not suffi- 
ciently definite. 


CENSORSHIP OF LABELS A BIG ITEM 
IN THE DEPARTMENT 


Speaking of canned goods, it 
may be mentioned that the cen- 
soring of all labels and particu- 
larly the censoring of labels on 
food and drug products constitutes 
for trade-mark examiners a de- 
cidedly lusty side line. To be 
sure, if an official in the Trade- 
mark Division is in doubt as to 
whether or not a given label in- 
dicates a misbranding he can al- 
ways summon in consultation the 
chemists of the Department of 
Agriculture who are responsible 
for the enforcement of the Food 
and Drugs Act, but for all this 
moral support the mere task of 
inspecting in each case a sample 
of the goods and comparing it 
with the label is one marked de- 
parture from the simple life of 
the early trade-mark examiners. 

One phase of the day’s work 
in the Trade-mark Division that 
might seem to have been created 
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to give gray hairs to the examin- 
ing force is the necessity for pass- 
ing upon what constitutes “artistic 


merit” in the labels submitted for 
copyright entry. However, the of- 
ficials have in some measure 


dodged trouble in this direction 
by making the standard of artis- 
tic merit required very low. Thus, 
for all that the Supreme Court of 
the United States once declared 
that the phrase “Waterproof 
Drawing Ink” printed in ordinary 
type did not constitute the re- 
quired “artistic and _ intellectual 
production,” officials in the Trade- 
mark Division lately accepted 
without murmur a label con- 
sisting of printed matter and 
two circles in each of which ap- 
pears the letter “G.” Similarly 
your present-day examiner is in- 
clined to give the other fellow the 
benefit of the doubt when stumped 
as to what constitutes an “article 
of manufacture” eligible for la- 
beling. To be sure, the czars at 
the Patent Office have stuck to 
their prejudice that the Lincoln 
Highway is not an article of 
manufacture, but they have ad- 
mitted to the charmed circle such 
commodities as spring water, 
poultry, eggs and fruit in its nat- 
ural state,—for all of which labels 
have been registered. 

As in almost every other field 
of endeavor, so in trade-mark ex- 
amining it is the little things 
which most often trip up the ex- 
aminers, as witness the case of the 
veteran at the Patent Office,—the 
chief trade-mark oracle in fact,— 
who had never heard until recent- 
ly of certified milk and was en- 
lightened just in the nick of time 
to prevent a firm from gaining a 
trade-mark monopoly of the word 
“Certified.” However, these trade- 
mark censors have whatever com- 
fort there is in the knowledge 
that no indignant manufacturer 
can corner them too closely, for it 
was decided at the Patent Office 
in the case of the Vance Shoe 
Company that while it is proper 
for a trade-mark applicant to cite 
previous registrations for the pur- 
pose of showing that his mark 
should be registered it is not nec- 
essary for the Examiner of Trade- 
marks to explain why these marks 
were registered, 








Standing Beside the Dealer as He 
Serves His Customers and 


Balances His Books 


A Merchant's Plain Story of His Experiences in “Trading Up” 


By F. P. W. 


EST my readers may suspect 

that I think over-well of my- 
self, trying to instruct national 
advertisers, I should like to say 
that it never occurred to me to 
set all that follows down on paper 
until the editor of Printers’ Inx 
asked me to do so. A quotation 
of part of his letter will serve to 
give my record of experiences a 
bearing upon the problem of man- 
ufacturers. 

The editor wrote me thus: “The 
story of your successful practice of 
a ‘trading-up’ policy would be very 
interesting and suggestive for our 
readers. Some manufacturers send 
out trade-scouts to get just the in- 
formation that can be furnished 
from your own memory. The 
kind of article I’d like would be 
one answering such questions as 
these, which our readers are all 
the time asking: ‘What “help” 
does the live merchant want, any- 
way?’ ‘How can I give that help?’ 
‘How can I reduce the waste in 
my dealer literature by aiming 
more closely?’ ‘On what points 
can | instruct my salesmen so that 
they will get closer to merchants ?” 
If you will tell the plain story of 
some of your experiences, you can 
trust our readers to see the bear- 
ing of your efforts on their own 
sales, and advertising problems. 
No theory, no fancies, but a brass- 


tacks narrative — that’s what'll 
help. 
“Let our readers stand beside 


you as you serve your customers 
and balance your books.” 

During the first dozen years 
of my experience as a grocery 
clerk our business was altogether 
in staples—sugar, flour, kerosene, 
prunes, coffee, and tea. There was 
no refinement of grade. The goods 
were wholesome and cheap. The 


aim was volume among working- 





men and farmers, people who 
looked for quantity, honest quality, 
and price, but cared little for frills 
and would not pay for fancy 
service. 

One evening, along about 1890, 
as I remember it, a man came for 
prunes. We had four sizes: 70/80s, 
60/70s, 50/60s, and 40/50s. He 
asked for fine, large fruit, so I 
showed him the 40/50s—and they 
were fine, all right, could not be 
finer. But I remember that I was 
surprised when he asked if we had 


none larger, for I did not know , 


that larger prunes were grown. 
He did not buy, and, while J was 
inclined to think him over-particu- 
lar, the incident impressed me. 

Likewise, we had no coffee 
higher in price than about 32 
cents. I knew that some coffee 
sold for more, but ours had al- 
ways seemed “good enough for 
anybody.” We used to advance 
and decline in strict conformity 
with the wholesale market. Hence 
this “best” coffee was sometimes 
31 cents and sometimes 33 cents. 
Some way it was borne in upon us 
that the satisfaction of the cus- 
tomer over a decline to 31 cents 
was more than offset by her dis- 
satisfaction and _ bewilderment 
over an advance to 33 cents. 

Once a customer asked for 
candied cherries, and we had to 
send out for them. We finally 
located them in the “fanciest” 
store in town—had to pay full 
price, and had to send a special 
messenger not connected with the 
store to buy them. They were 
curious-looking things, though 
they tasted good. 

Pretty soon the  olive-eating 
habit struck us. Everybody ate 
olives; it was then a mark of cos- 
mopolitanism among the socially 
elect to have the olive taste. And 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Advertisers 
Benefiting 
by the 


Ma use of 


EDWARD HL. SCHULZE’S 
Making - Letters-Pay-System 


Not a Book—But a SERVICE 


National Lead Company | Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. | Armour & Company 
International Harvester Co. | General Electric Co. 

A. G. Spalding & Brother, Inc. | Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Valentine’s Varnishes 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Splitdorf Electrical Co. 


Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

The Rees Printing Co. 

The De La Vergne Machine Co. 


$10 year for this Service includes 





At the start, a FLEXIBLE RING BINDER Pe 
] PORTFOLIO with 120 pages of worth 7 
while business-building ideas. 7 
Then QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENTS ri 
? every three months consisting of 50 pages ee) 
of valuable ideas which can » applied rs to) % 
to your business. 7 + $ 
And in addition ONE YEAR’S ADVIS- ZF BOSS 
ORY SERVICE. A limited number 7 3 fey 
of your letters will be reviewed, im- F i <= fer 
provements suggested, new view- ws A So ey 
points offered without additional / & nes sy 
charge, except return costs. Pd ed Lf. SOPs 
No Money in advance. You are the judge for 7 He Pe Sos ea 
five days whether or not this service is worth / Py one EP ES , 
3centsaday. Mail this Free KS fr ae) rae EY PNM ey & 
Examination Coupon Today. LX See Sey oe A a 
FROM Sig 
EDWARD H. SCHULZE: /“.8 _soxoosy” AY 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City 7S SV RES PSY 
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Only One Architectural 
Magazine Can Prove 
These Facts:— 


I. Largest Number Architect Subscribers 
(5354—A. B. C. Statement, Dec., 1915) 


II. Largest Total Paid Circulation 


(9760—A. B. C. Statement, Dec., 1915) 


III. Continual Increase of Architectural Sub- 
scribers from Year 1912 to Year 1915 


(From 3733 in 1912 to 5354 in 1915) 


IV. Subscription Increase without Using 


Book or Plate Premiums 
(From 6296 in 1912 to 8588 in 1915) 


V. Actual Classification of Entire Sub- 


scription List 
(Proved by A. B. C. Auditors) 


Every Advertising Representative of 


The Architectural Record 


will present unimpeachable proof of every 
statement in this advertisement, together with 
other data as to circulation facts in the 
Architectural field. 


Write nearest office and let us prove these statements 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
119 West 40th St. Bessemer Bldg. 1211 Arch St. 

CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND 
Monadnock Bldg. 114 Federal St. Citizens’ Bank Bldg. 
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from then onward development 
came rather rapidly. 
Things began to happen. My 


brother and I broke away from. 


the small town and put in a few 
months in Chicago. I was at 
Jevne’s, he at Slack’s; and those 
were the fanciest city grocery 
stores in the country—none finer 
or with stock more varied any- 
where. So we got to know about 
prunes of 30/40 and 20/30 sizes; 
French prunes, Italian prunes, 
candied prunes. We also learned 
that there were grades and grades 
of French peas ranging through 
any number of “fins” from “mi” 
to “surextra,” and then some. We 
handled teas up to $4 the pound, 
and coffee at 40 cents was so com- 
mon that we became blasé at its 
mention. Sardines no longer 
ranged up from 5 cents, six for 
25 cents, to 15 cents. They started 
at $1.50 and ran down to 25 cents 
a box. Candied cherries were the 
commonest ornamental confec- 
tions. There were also candied 
pineapple, apricots, nectarines (a 
mystery to us), and then angelica 
or angelique; and all these were 
of the finer and finest grades. Our 
accustomed limit on candy had 
been 40 cents. Now we sold candy 
as a staple which went out at 80 
cents and upward a pound. 


THE OLD STORE TAKES ON QUALITY 


So, after a period, we returned 
to the little town—Our Town. It 
looked mighty small and unprom- 
ising, and we realized that it 
would have to grow, and we must 
help it develop a lot, before we 
could dispose of any great volume 
of the kind of groceries sold by 
Jevne and Slack. But we had our 
ideas. Our view was. greatly 
broadened. We were set on mak- 


, ing a start. 


Electricity had been installed 
only about three years. An enter- 
prising fellow in the “works” sug- 
gested that we hitch our coffee- 
mills to a motor. We did it— 
with the light of our recent expe- 
rience behind us—and that told us 
to set the new machinery in one 
of our windows. Those windows! 
They were sure a source of dis- 
couragement to us after plate- 
glass; for these were built on old- 
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fashioned lines with about nine 
panes each—and no display-sills 
at all. But we built a rough plat- 
form behind the center window 
and put the mills there. Results 
followed rapidly. It was aston- 
ishing how those whirling wheels 
attracted trade. Our coffee prices 
had been re-adjusted and stand- 
ardized in line with what we had 
learned in Chicago. Immediately, 
therefore, in spite of a poor loca- 
tion on the wrong side of a had- 
been street and the discouraging 
window, we began to sell coffee as 
never before. 

From the beginning we had 
been advertisers;: but up to this 
period the burden of Wilson’s of- 
ferings had been cheap, cheaper, 
cheapest—“You Get It For Less 
At Wilson’s”’—quality dwelt upon, 
of course, and value emphasized; 
but price was the thing on which 
we had. borne most heavily. 

But after the coffee department 
began to take on life we adopted 
another tone in our ads. We used 
local “readers” exclusively, and 
made them as short and snappy as 
we could. Our coffees were char- 
acterized carefully and the char- 
acter of each was described in 
turn. One was rich, another 
smooth, another pungent, while 
still another had a “slight acridity, 
very pleasing to some particular 
drinkers.” Once I saw a copy of 
“Acker’s Weekly Bill of Fare,” 
published by Finley Acker Co., 
Philadelphia. Immediately I sub- 
scribed for it and took it for many 
years. I confess that much of my 
most successful and striking adver- 
tising was made up of adaptations 
from that spicy sheet —the best 
I know of in the country. 

One day, in 1898, I think, I was 
in Chicago buying a few new 
things and happened into Steele- 
Wedeles’, where Sam _ Steele 
waited on me. I was looking into 
a show-case of fancy things— 
looking with keen interest, be- 
cause those things meant a lot to 
me at that time—but then, fancy 
groceries always have looked good 
to me. I was always planning how 
this thing and that might be added 
to the Wilson stock—not too rap- 
idly or loss must ensue, but as 
fast as we could crowd them for- 
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ward. I expressed myself as wish- 
ing we could sell all those things 
when Sam said: “Well, I'll tell 
you, Mr. Wilson, you cannot sell 
fancy groceries unléss you have 
them. Don’t buy too much or too 
many kinds; but take on a few 
things—just a little of each—and 
I’ll miss my guess if you don’t 
build up a fine, profitable line in 
a short time.” So I “plunged”’— 
not too recklessly, to be sure, for 
I recall that I bought one-half 
pound of angelique; but we then 
had a start and the department 
developed as rapidly as our un- 
fortunate location would admit of. 
It was slow work. We were 
doing about $33,000, and we did 
not much increase our volume. 
But we did change our trade very 
considerably. We did attract many 
buyers from the frequented neigh- 
borhood of Main and Carroll 
streets; but we had to do that by 
many ingenious plans. Primarily 
we had to sell for a considerable 
percentage less than the fellows 
“uptown” got for their fine goods; 
but we had less rent to pay and 
really had a finer assortment in 
many respects, so we won quite a 
little of the better trade—and 
meantime lost a lot of our factory 
people and farmers, who now 
found us “too high-priced.” 
Whether I invented it or not, 
I cannot say; but I was the first 
grocer in Our Town to call up a 
list of customers every morning 
for their orders. This led to our 
being the first store with two tele- 
phones. I laid great stress on 
service and made it my personal 
business to check every order that 
went out. In this way I was dead- 
sure that the goods would be right 
and satisfaction would result—and 
it did. I had many particular peo- 
ple who bought their dairy butter 
from me regularly by the jar and 
the percentage of dissatisfaction 
was negligible. That was going 
some, too, if you will remember 
that I was a side-street grocer 
who had never enjoyed any fancy 
trade before this. I did it by being 
constantly on the job and giving 
individual care to each customer. 
So, while our business did not 
grow in volume of sales, it grew 
in net profits. We had nice goods, 
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nice accounts, a neat little bank- 
account. Of one thing we were 
rigidly careful, that was our 
credit-accounts, both going and 
coming. For long years had it 
been axiomatic at Wilson’s that 
there would be little danger of 
trouble if we kept ourselves 
square with the world. It might 
be bad to have folks owe us and 
not pay; but we could stand that 
so long as we kept out of debt 
ourselves. The result was that we 
weeded our credits constantly and 
collected most promptly. We had 
to have our money to pay our own 
bills. That fact begot most whole- 
some habits. 


CHANGED LOCATION BROUGHT MORE 
HIGH-GRADE TRADE 


And then came the Great Op- 
portunity and we were prepared 
to meet it. 

Over on the other side of town, 
the district toward which Our 
Town had grown during the past 
ten years or more, was a lumber- 
yard on a prominent corner. The 
owner decided to build and, be- 
cause the business men were slow 
—oh, very slow indeed—he had to 
look far and wide for tenants. 
The news reached our ears. It 
happened that we had looked with 


longing eyes, in dreamy specula- | 
tion, on that location many a time. | 


So when the chance came to get it 
we jumped quickly. Rent in the 
old location had been $50 per 
month. The new store, on a ten- 
year lease, cost us $80 per month. 
There were some who said the ex- 
pense would prove heavy. There 
were others who warned us that 
we were going into a lot of com- 
petition. But none of these croak- 
ings fazed us for a minute. We 
felt that we knew what we were 
about; and long, long before the 
ten years had passed, we wished 
that we had taken the store for 
twenty years, because it was a find 
—dirt-cheap at the price. 

We got into the new store in 
April, 1901. Promptly we began 
to cash-in on a lot of work al- 
ready done. We were surprised, 
also pleased, to find that many 
people had read our recent adver- 
tisements and come to like our 
style—of talking; and they were 
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now ready to try our way of per- 
forming. They came along so 
numerously that by August of that 
first year, four months after we 
got located, we were running 
along at $5,000 monthly sales, or 
just about double what we had 
enjoyed in the old store. As we 
had invested about all our surplus 
cash in new fittings and fixtures 
in keeping with the new location, 
this increase made us figure pretty 
closely. We had to do some care- 
ful financing. We had to call on 
our jobbing friends to give us 
some latitude in the matter of 
taking discounts—kind of shutting 
one eye when the ten days ex- 
tended to fifteen or twenty during 
that first year; but they came 
across nobly—and we never for- 
got their timely aid. Our ac- 
counts had theretofore stood at 
from $1,800 to $2,200 at the end 
of each month, just before col- 
lections began. In the new store, 
those extended very rapidly to 
$4,500, to $5,500, to $6,500. But 
the bills were against the very 
We felt the invest- 
ment was secure, and events am- 
ply justified our confidence; but 
let me say that the old method 
of eternal vigilance was carried 
into the new store, so far as ac- 
counts were concerned. It was 
my personal theory, always, that 
the extending of credit is just as 


‘much a legitimate service for the 


grocer to render as is the carry- 
ing of a suitable stock of mer- 
chandise; and that this service en- 
tails an investment which it is the 
duty of the grocer to make as se- 
cure as the money invested in 
tangible property. 

Now we had plenty of scope 
for our fine grocery trade. We 
could—and we did—carry a line 
almost as varied, though not as 
heavy, as Jevne or Slack. We en- 
larged on every hand. We in- 
stalled a coffee roaster and very 
soon were doing five times the 
coffee business we had done while 
buying coffee ready roasted. We 
imported Huntley & Palmers’ 
Biscuits from London. We ex- 
tended our line of fine cheese un- 
til we were carrying some twen- 
ty-eight different kinds; and I feel 
it is legitimate to add that I 
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could not find in New York City 
such splendid New York ched- 
dars so skillfully selected, so care- 
fully aged and so suitably han- 
dled as we carried at Wilson’s 
in the Middle West. 

We found that it was no longer 
necessary to think first of price. 
That is not to say that we could 
demand extravagant figures—for 
we could not. Our people were 
of the canny Yankee strain and 
were careful accordingly. But 
they liked good things and, 
though they protested at times 
and said we were “the highest 
priced store in town,” I noticed 
that they came back—probably 
after having experimented else- 
where and found elsewhere want- 
ing. 

ACCESSORIES HELPED IN “TRADING- 
UP” PROCESS 


It is the most interesting busi- 
ness on earth—when you have it 
on right lines. I never made a 
trip anywhere that I did not pick 
up something to take home. In 
1904 I happened into Cincinnati 
and, in the Peebles store, saw the 
first Van Berkel meat slicer. Re- 
sult: Wilson had one within thirty 
days. It cost us $135, but it made 
its .cost back to us within four 
months—and then some. For un- 
til another came to Our Town— 
after four months—there was no 
dried beef chipped so evenly and 
that was so fresh and delicious as 
that which came from Wilson’s. 

This was the result of careful 
observation and enterprise. We 
sought out and bought the very 
best beef we could find. We kept 
ahead on this by changing the 
minute we found what seemed to 
us to be better. So, while others 
were getting 20 cents to 24 cents 
for chip beef, we were getting 30 
cents—and our customers almost 
stood in line to be served. 

I: have seen many machines in 
use about the country since then, 
but never have I seen one store 
wherein such attention was paid 
to detail as in the case of Wil- 
son’s bacon. This is literal, and 
applies to California and Connec- 
ticut; to New Hampshire and 
New Mexico—I did not find one. 
We had our machine less than a 
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week when we saw that our bacon 


must be specially prepared. So 
we got the right stuff from a 


small house in Milwaukee, and we 
arranged to have the skin of each 
piece “lifted” so that our slicer 
cut bacon without rind. Thereafter 
a regular routine job every morn- 
ing was the sharpening of the 
knife and the slicing of the num- 
ber of pounds that seemed proper 
for the day. Every slice was 
gauged perfectly. The bacon was 


“wide” so the slices were large 
and handsome. When it was 


sliced, a girl laid it out, each slice 
just so, onto a parchment wrap- 
per. That was entirely grease- 
proof, so the package was always 
neat and clean. Then it was put 
into a porcelain pan and set in 
the refrigerator whence it could 
be served out or sent on order 
without delay—every package per- 
fect. We got 35 cents to 40 
cents for our bacon when 20 cents 
to 25 cents was the rule else- 
where; but we never felt it nec- 
essary to complain for want of 
popular support. 

In our fruit and vegetable de- 
partment we had “everything.” If 
asparagus, the first in the spring- 
time, was listed at one dollar per 
bunch, we bought two bunches. 
Once it came along and there 
were three stalks in each bunch. 
That was obviously too rich for 
our customers; but it was a dis- 
tinction and made favorable talk. 
We kept the bunches displayed 
for a few days, then ate them our- 
selves. We introduced celery cab- 
bage and casaba melons immedi- 
ately that we learned about them. 
We never balked at fine goods. 
Once we had bananas_ which 
weighed about seven pounds to 
the dozen. Ruling price then was 
25 cents the dozen for ordinarily 
good, large fruit. We marked 
those jumbos at 45 cents the 
dozen and put a little note in ‘the 
paper about them; but they were 
sold before the ad could bite, for 
everybody who saw them wanted 
some. We were recognized as the 
only outlet for giant mushrooms. 
Once we had one that weighed 18 
pounds and we sold it in slices— 
mushroom steaks—just as_ they 
might be cut from a round of beef. 
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This is a brief outline of how 
one grocer traded up past his en- 
vironment and then sought a suit- 
able environment for further up- 
ward trading. It is the history 
of the development of a business 
not the largest in the country, not 
the largest, by a good deal, in Our 
Town. But it was famous the 
country over for some of the 
things that were done there—and 
it was very profitable. Its man- 
agement never exceeded the ca- 
pacity of two men. Its sales never 
rose above $78,000 in any one year. 
Its employees numbered about a 
dozen. But steadily it earned 
around twenty-five per cent net on 





its capital. Its book accounts 


paid out ninety-five per cent on a | 


clean up. When 
tarily 
owner had worked long enough | 
in the grocery business — or 
thought he had after thirty-six 
years all told—there were left to 
find new sources of supply a great 
many customers who regarded it 
as an Institution of Our Town; 
and not a few of those customers 
were of the second generation. 





Indianapolis Club’ s Better Busi- 
ness Bureau : 


b 
“To promote integrity and create con-/ i 
fidence in advertising, selling and all 
other phases of business and do all law-| 
ful things which may help attain such! 
objects” is the purpose, briefly stated 
of the Better Business Bureau, or: 
ganized under the auspices of the In. 
dianapolis Advertisers’ Club. 
Earnest Cohn, advertising manager of 
the Kahn Tailoring Company, has been 
elected president and chairman of the 
executive committee. A permanent 
secretary has been engaged who will as 
sist in the improvement of advertising 
in the city and in increasing the busi 
ness of Indianapolis through making ad: 
vertising more effective. 


Lorillard and Reynolds To- 
bacco Earnings 


The net income of the P. Lorillard 
ges for the year ending December 
31, 1915, was $4,820,9138.33, a gain of 
over $300,000. Of the total assets 
amounting to more than $55,000,000, 
trade-marks, brands, etc., are valued at 
$21,132,777.24. 

The R. J. Reynolds Compan reported 
net income amounting to $4,729,988) 
against $2.916.564 in the preceding year. 
This was equal to 45 er cent on the 
common stock after ie rred dividends 
had been accounted for. In 1914 29.16 
per cent was earned. 
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AN established advertising 


agency is contemplating the. 


addition to its staff of one or more 
first-class business getters. 


This is a genuine opportunity for a man who can 
actually produce, and who has evidence in hand to 
show that he has and can continue to produce. 


The first requirement is demonstrable experience in 
the selling of advertising agency service. Commu- 
nications from beginners or the inexperienced in this 
specific work will under no circumstances be con- 
sidered. 


The inside equipment of this organization is quali- 
fied to render an up-to-the-minute 1916. sales 
and advertising service on any class of advertisable 
product. 


Among its present clientele is represented a list of 
national advertisers, acknowledged leaders in their 
lines. 


Agency’s financial condition is amply able to care 
for the handling and development of any business, 
however large, which may come to it in addition to 
that it now has in hand. 

The right man can find no more encouraging, more 
efficient, or more congenial place in which to con- 
centrate his abilities. 


All communications confidential and returned, if de- 


sired. Address “A. A.,” Box 433, Printers’ Ink. 
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What He Knows Best 


DVERTISING has attracted many men 
who were something else before they 
were advertising men. [Each one looks at 


advertising from a different viewpoint. 


Advertising has reacted on different men | 
differently. One clasps hands with the dealer 
—and never lets go. Another sits in a high 
tower and attracts the dollars direct with the 
co-operation of the Federal mails. Another | 
specializes in typography, another on art | 
work and a third on creating institutional 


atmosphere. 


Frequently an advertising man finds him- 
4 self so full of his subject that he enjoys the 
sensation of bubbling over into print. If 


he knows enough about his subject to make 
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others enjoy the occurrence as much as he 


does, he bubbles over into PRINTERS’ INK. 


There is, therefore, a type of article in 
our columns sometimes which is a cross sec- 
tion of some man’s brain. He crystallizes 
facts which he took a long time gathering. 
He would shy at being called a final authority 
because he knows that others will add to his 
findings and he knows that the public’s pref- 


erence is the only authority in this business. 


But he tells what has helped him and what 
has hindered him. He puts the case before you 
and you can use as much of the evidence as 
you find useful. Mighty helpful stories, these, 
if you like to attend experience meetings. 
Many do. 
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Here is the country’s second largest industry and every 


machine is being pushed to capacity. 


There is perhaps no industry so thoroughly reached by 
its leading trade paper as the textile industry is by 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. 


Three months ago the two strongest papers in the field 
were merged to form the present weekly. It penetrates 
to 90 per cent. of the industry’s purchasing power. Its 
prestige is so dominating that the advertising pages set 
a new standard in selling power. One advertiser writes 
he obtained more results in three months from 
TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL than in three 


years from all his textile advertising. 





There are three important textile conventions coming 
which offer more than the ordinary sales opportunity. 
Write us about them. 
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The publishers take pleasure in an- 
nouncing the opening of a Chicago 
office in the Lytton Building, State 


New York City 


Street and Jackson Boulevard, 
Boston ep where our Mr. Wm. J. Benn will 
Philadelphia be in charge. 
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Gasoline Prices and the Automobile 


Business 


What Is Going to Happen in the Motor Car and Accessory Field if Fuel 
Costs Stay High? 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 


[* view of the tremendous im- 
portance of the automobile 
business from the standpoint of 
advertising, the question of the 
effect on the industry of the high 
price of gasoline is of great in- 
terest. 

In the first place, is gasoline go- 
ing to stay up? 

In the next place, if it remains 
at the present level or goes still 
higher, as is freely predicted, 
what will the effect on the busi- 
ness be? Will people cease to buy 
as many cars as at present, or will 
the manufacturers adjust their 
product to the necessities of the 
situation ? 

The opinion of members of the 
petroleum oil trade is that prices 
are likely to remain high, and that 
any changes in the near future will 
be to increase rather than to re- 
duce them. The recent report of 
Secretary Lane, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, emphasized 
the fact that the solution of the 
problem lies in the use of heavier 
distillates, the development of an 
acceptable kerosene carburetor, 
the general use of cracking pro- 
cesses to produce gasoline from 
kerosene, etc., and increasing the 
production of crude, if other pe- 
troleum products can be marketed 
to advantage. All of these solu- 
tions are based on improvements 
in processes of refining and use, 
which are calculated to take some 
time to work out; and incidental- 
ly it may be noted that leading 
carburetor manufacturers take is- 
sue with Mr. Lane in his assump- 
tion that a kerosene carburetor 
would help, their contention being 
that the refining processes have 
already made available much of 
what would formerly have been 
considered kerosene. 

The investigation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, while it 


is aimed at the cause of the high | 


prices, with a view to determining 
whether they are justified, is also 
intended to bring out methods of 
economizing in gasoline consump- 
tion, so that relief is looked for 
in methods of use rather than jn 
getting prices down. 

The fact that the number of au- 
tomobiles in use has increased 
during the past two years from 
1,754,000 to 2,225,000, according to 
recent estimates, and that motor- 
car consumption of gasoline for 
1915 was estimated at 1,031,687,160 
gallons, leaving only 442,512,840 
gallons for use in all other lines, 
tells the story, which is that con- 
sumption is outrunning produc- 
tion'so rapidly that oil producers 
have not been able to keep up 
with it. 


THE DEMAND FOR OTHER PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 

Increasing the production of 
crude oil will not necessarily solve 
the problem, for the reason, as 
suggested above, that an outlet for 
other petroleum products must be 
found in order to justify releasing 
the crude. In fact, one of the rea- 
sons for the disproportionate in- 
crease of gasoline quotations as 
compared with crude oil is that 
the relative demand has been 
greater and it has accordingly 
been called on to carry more than 
its share of the profits. On the 
other hand the export market for 
lubricating oils, largely created by 
war conditions, has been forcing 
advances on the heavier grades of 
petroleum products, so that auto- 
mobilists are being called on to 
pay more for this class of mate- 
rial as well as gasoline. 

Assuming, then, that the auto- 
mobile trade is confronted with 
increased fuel costs, and that this, 
if not a permanent condition, is 
at least a factor to be reckoned 
with for some time to come, it is 
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of importance to study what its 
effect on the business is to be. 

The fact is already being taken 
advantage of by manufacturers 
whose cars are acknowledged to 
consume less than the average 
amount of gasoline. The H. H. 
Franklin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Syracuse, is probably do- 
ing more advertising at present 
than ever before, and the princi- 
pal stress is being laid on the 
gasoline situation in the copy 
which is now running. “Don’t 
Blame It All on the High Price 
of Gasoline,” is the caption of the 
current page ads in the weeklies, 
and the elimination of weight by 
the use of the air-cooling system 
is exploited with particular ref- 
erence to the saving thus made 
possible. 

The Chalmers Motor Car Com- 
pany, which has been featuring 
its new 3,400-r.p.m. motor for 
some time, has not over-empha- 
sized the gasoline feature, but all 
of its copy, especially that which 
has appeared in the newspapers 
over the signatures of local deal- 
ers, has called attention to the 
claim of eighteen miles to the gal- 
lon of “gas.” And it is in the 
popular-priced field, including cars 
selling around $1,000, that this 
point may be most emphasized. 

The Stromberg Motor Devices 
Company, of Chicago, which has 
been advertising its new Strom- 
berg carburetor for some time, is 
now featuring a saving in gaso- 
line consumption, putting by for 
the moment the arguments with 
reference to quicker get-away and 
more “pep,” which were used in 
the earlier copy. In the ads now 
running, all of the emphasis is 
laid on the gasoline situation, and 
the prediction is made that the 
price is going higher. 

These ads suggest that there is 
likely to be a great deal of public- 
ity put out in the near future in 
favor of all sorts of devices 
which are calculated to get more 
mileage from gasoline. Products 
of this kind have been on the mar- 
ket in number for years, but until 
now the average motorist has paid 
comparatively little attention to 
them. With gasoline selling at 
25 cents and upwards a gallon re- 








tail, however, an opportunity to 
increase the efficiency of his fuel 
will appeal to every automobilist. 

The manufacturers of small- 
bore, high-speed motors will un- 
doubtedly continue to have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to get the at- 
tention of buyers to the relative- 
ly small consumption of gasoline 
of this type of engine, and it is 
further prédicted by those in a 
position to know that the four- 
cylinder motor will come back into 
greater popularity than ever. Of 
course, most of the cars now in 
use, not even counting the Ford, 
are four-cylinder motors, but sav- 
ing gasoline is going to be enough 
of a factor hereafter to make it 
worth while to cut down the num- 
ber of cylinders, especially as it 
is conceded that a good four can 
do about everything that one de- 
mands of an automobile engine. 

EFFECT ON CAR SALES 

It is extremely difficult to pre- 
dict just how the demand for new 
automobiles will be affected by the 
increased cost of operation. Usu- 
ally there are two sides to every 
question, and one can figure out 
various considerations applying to 
each class of cars. 

It might be suggested that the 
demand for the big car would be 
hurt, because the man who was 
content to get but six or seven 
miles to the gallon when fuel cost 
only 10 or 12 cents might rebel 
with gasoline prices at their pres- 
ent level. On the other hand, 
dealers who handle high-priced 
cars report a good business, prob- 
ably due to the big money which 
has been made in-many lines of 
late as the result of the war. The 
man who has cleaned up on steel 
or cotton is not going to let the 
price of gasoline stand between 
him and the car of his desire. At 
the same time, many of the top- 
notch cars are being put out with 
cvlinders of smaller bore, with a 
prospective reduced gasoline con- 
sumption. 

It also seems reasonable that the 
demand for cheap cars may fall 
off, inasmuch as their attraction 
has largely been that of economy. 
The purchaser who figured that 
he could drive a small car with an 
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The ONE Best Buy 
In DES MOINES 


The Register and Tri 


—morning, evening and Sunday. 


Daily 73,369 


February, 1916 net paid average 








bune 


Sunday 57,483 


Daily circulation has increased 50 per cent in 4 years 








Sunday circulation has doubled in 5 years 


No schemes—just plain merit did it. 


FEBRUARY ADVERTISING. 
Including every ad from department store co 
smallest want ad. 


Des Moines Register......22,476 separate 
Kvening Tribune.........; 17,482 separate 
PORN EROUMINE 6 656 6-05 0.5 66 sabia wie 9,347 separate 
RAEN IOEEDOE 6:6 as ssa aca: boxe levecbeie 9,124 separate 
The Register and Tribune declines all objection 


Representatives: 
New York, I. A. Klein. Chicago, John 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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CAdsertising Mustrations 


MONROE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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ie Idea That Is Making ¢ Good 
S. of THE 
feeie® KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 







Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 
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337,570 New DWELLINGS 


is the yearly average building record in the United States for 
the past ten years. More than 350,000 new homes will prob- 
ably be built this year and furnished complete from laundry 
to garret—from carpets to lamps, bedding and glassware. 
The great bulk of these necessities will be sold through the 
furniture and home furnishing stores. To secure distribution 
of your line through these stores and the co-operation of the 
live furniture merchants of the United States use the 


tHe Grand Rapid 
Furniture Record 


(MEMBER A. B. C.) 
The National Journal of the Furniture and House 
Furnishing Trade 
Periodical Publishing Co., Publishers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York Office, 101 Park Ave. L. C. Stewart in Charge. 
Phone Murray Hill 2141 
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initial cost of only a few hundred 
dollars as cheaply as he could ride 
on the street-cars may not be able 
to justify using his automobile in 
the face of the advanced cost of 
gasoline. But this is offset by 
the fact that few people who have 
experienced the convenience of 
automobiles ever return to former 
modes of transportation willingly. 
Besides, so many of these small 
cars are used partly or wholly for 
business purposes that many of 
their users find them a good in- 
vestment, even at the higher main- 
tenance cost. 

The moderate-priced car, selling 
in the neighborhood of $1,000, 
however, looks like. the one best 
bet in the eyes of many people. 
They look at it this way: With its 
minimum gasoline consumption 
and with the possibility of attract- 
ing patronage from those who 
under ordinary conditions would 
have bought higher-priced cars, 
there seems to be no reason why 
sales on motor-cars of this type 
should not continue large. 

Automobile dealers agree, too, 
that while the increased cost of 
maintenance may possibly hold 
down the number of sales to pres- 
ent owners, the price of gasoline 
is not likely to figure much in the 
purchase of cars by those who 
have never possessed automobiles 
heretofore. Of course, the for- 
mer class is the most important 
from the standpoint of automobile 
consuming capacity, but there are 
a great many new buyers coming 
into the market all the time, and 
the latter do not pay as much at- 
tention to such factors as the cost 
of operation as the experienced 
motorist does. 


HOW IS ACCESSORY BUSINESS AF- 


FECTED? 


The people who are most wor- 
ried at present are automobile sup- 
ply and accessory concerns. They 
see in the present gasoline market 
situation a serious threat, and 
they believe that many people will 
put their cars out of commission 
tather than submit to the increased 
expense. Their interest, of course, 
is in the operation of cars already 
in service more than in the sale 
of new machines, and they say 





INK 


Toa 

particular 

advertising 
agent 


If you wish to increase 
your income and to strength- 
en your concern as an insti- 
tution, you should look se- 
riously into this announce- 
ment. 


Here is a thorough adver- 
tising man of character and 
reputation, who has deter- 
mined to enter the agency 
field. 


He is a producer of the 
highest order. 


He can plan, write and ex- 
ecute sales and advertising 
campaigns of real efficiency. 


He is familiar with news- 
paper, magazine, street-car, 


by mail advertising. 


He enjoys a far-reaching 
and influential acquaintance 
with manufacturers to the 
greatest of whom he can 
talk with authority and con- 
viction. 

If you get this man you 
can bank upon him to pro- 
duce results of a most sub- 
stantial and lasting char- 
acter. He is closely in touch 
with some desirable busi- 
ness, 


Should you be interested 
in such a man and be will- 
ing to make an arrangement 
with him, based upon a fair 
rate of commission with a 
reasonable drawing account, 
address in confidence 





“** Business Builder” 
Box 435 


Care Printers’ Ink 
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Manager 


of Sales 


Desires to make con- 
nection with any 
concern wishing to 
upbuild or to develop 
its business along big 
and broad lines; am 
42 years of age; ag- 
gressive and efficient; 
now holding position 
of Vice President and 


General Manager of 


an engineering con- 
cern; desire change 
for reasons satisfac- 
torily explained; 
have had _ technical 
and practical train- 
ing, with broad ex- 
perience in selling in 
the field— 

Sales Manager 

General Manager. 
Have a clean and 
successful record; 
valuable acquaint- 
ance in field of Con- 
sulting and Operating 
Engineers and In- 
dustrial Concerns. 
Possess absolute con- 
fidence of judgment 
and ability to pro- 
duce results. Address 


‘*M. D.,”? Box 434 
Care PRINTERS’ INK 

















that the number of persons driv- 
ing second-hand cars of more or 
less ancient vintage, bought for a 
few hundred dollars, and not like- 
ly to be operated when conditions 
as to costs are unfavorable, is 
enormous. Some of these dealers 
are agitating strongly in favor of 
Government. investigation of the 
gasoline situation, in the hope of 
bringing pressure to bear to se- 
cure lower prices. 

As suggested above, however, it 
is the prosperity of the individual 
that affects the automobile busi- 
ness more than anything else. If 
a man has money—if he is 
“flush,” in other words—he is 
willing to spend it. If he is hard 
up, small expenses are magnified. 
For instance, a certain manufac- 
turer whom the writer knows 
drove a four-cylinder car which 
cost $1,200 last year. During the 
past twelve months, as the result 
of the war, he has cleaned up a 
pile of money; and the other day 
he walked into the display room 
of the local Packard dealer and 
gave him an order for a twin- 
six. Incidentally, the best he 
could do on delivery was May 1, 
which seems to show that there 
are plenty of other men similarly 
situated. 

But the price of gasoline is a 
trade factor to be reckoned with. 





Wholesale Grocer Will Adver- 
tise Brand 


The Steele-Wedeles Company, a Chi- 
cago wholesale grocery house, has start- 
ed a_ systematic ediicational campaign 
on_its leading brand, “Savoy.” 

The opening advertisement, which 
was illustrated with a border of cans 
and packages of the Savoy Brand, was 
designed and ‘written along conserva- 
tive lines to impress the idea of the 
quality of the brand. The campaign will 
explain Fg why each Savoy product is 
absolutely the best of its kind. 


Advertises Candy Once a Week 


Robert A. Johnstone & Co., Mil- 
waukee, are introducing Dixie Butter 
Scotch in Chicago by advertising each 
Saturday as Dixie Butter Scotch Day. 
All the dealers were canvassed and 
circularized and asked to make special 
window displays to hook up with the 
advertising on Saturday. 

Each advertisement is illustrated with 
a little Scotch Boy pointing to a sign— 
“To-day is Dixie Butter Scotch Day.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Advertising agency which did a million dollar 
business last year, practically without solicitation, 
has decided to offer its type of service to additional 
clients and requires a representative who is able to 
secure and develop accounts of $50,000 to $200,000. 
Good salary and an opportunity to obtain an interest 
within two years on bonus plan, without investment. 
Only high grade, established agency men will be 
considered. Address “M. A.,” Box 428, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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SHOES @7MEN 
HERE’S MORE fit, comfort and style in 
1916 Ralstons than you are accustomed to in 


shoes, even though you are now wearing Ralstons. 


BETTER than our previous BEST. 


Retails in 2649 good shops mostly at 
Ratston HEattH SHOEMAKERS $5, some styles at $4, some at $6, 
Brockton (Campello) Mass, We'll be glad to send Looklet. 


To Dears; This shoe is IN STOCK (No, 653) 
in Mat Calf Bal, West End Last. 































































ADVANCE BOOKINGS 


of 


Advertising Space 


PUNCH 


are perhaps more liberal than 
for any other British 
publication. 


For instance: 


On January Ist, 1916, more than 
one-third of the total available ad- 
vertising space in “PUNCH”’ for 
1916 was booked up in definite 
spaces and on definite dates. 


On February 1st, 1916, more than 
one-half of the total available ad- 
vertising space in ‘‘PUNCH” for 
1916 was booked up in definite 
spaces and on definite dates. 


This is the result of the deter- 
mination of Advertisers not to miss 
their chance of securing the hand- 
some returns that advertising in 
“PUNCH” invariably brings pro- 
vided the goods are of the better 
class and appeal to people of means, 
position and discrimination. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “‘ Punch” 


IO Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 
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Advertising “‘Tycos” into 
Public Confidence 


(Continued from page 8) 


tal factor, but in addition, if | 
may apply golf terminology, they 
followed through strongly by 
methods of dealer-co - operation 
that eliminated all negative in- 
fluences. 

One example will serve as an 
illustration: Owing to the diver- 
sity of its line the company has 
found it expedient to sell retailers 
on specific products in much the 
same way. that it has approached 
the consumer. 

Take fever thermometers. The 
average druggist, if he handled 
them at all, considered the market 
as one confined to physicians or 
nurses, a demand not likely to be 
extensive and one which would in- 
volve a stock investment large in 
proportion to the turn-over. 


NO EXTRAVAGANT CLAIMS FOR THE 
ADVERTISING 


The Taylor people not only told 
the druggists that they were over- 
looking a big potential market for 
this product, but offered to prove 
it in a way that carried convic- 
tion. Investigation had shown that 
dealers were gun-shy of ordinary 
appeals to “push our line and cash 
in on our national advertising.” 
Not that the argument isn’t legiti- 
mate, if sincere, but because it has 
lost force on account of the ex- 
travagant claims that have been 
made by some concerns in their 
efforts to stock-up dealers. The 
Taylor idea was submitted to 
dealers as follows: 

“Now, our plan is different. Our 
salesmen are not even going to 
try to load you the limit on the 
strength of any phantom cam- 
paigns, they are going to sell you 
a limited number of fever ther- 
mometers, just a few, so you can 
feel the pulse of your trade. And 
then we will make an effort, an 
honest one, to get people into 
your store by personal invitation, 

“People know something of the 
need of a fever thermometer in 
the home. You personally can 
tell them why, after they call in 
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The plan is mutual, each of us is 
to do his share. 

“As a starter you order just a 
dozen ‘Tycos’ Fever Thermom- 
eters. We are not relying on the 
national advertising we have done, 
or are doing, but at our expense 
we will send fifty of your cus- 
tomers an announcement printed 
in four colors, with your name 
imprinted, and having every ap- 
pearance of coming from you. 
Yes, we furnish the stamps too. 
All we ask is that you select the 
fifty names. If the idea works 


- with you as with others, you will 


require quickly another dozen 
‘Tycos’ Fever Thermometers. With 
repeat-orders you can furnish ad- 
ditional names and we will mail 
additional cards. 

“This is better, isn’t it, than 
asking you to stock five gross and 
rely on advertising over a national 
field to create a demand with you 
locally? Mind you, the national 
advertising will help, but by our 
connective plan we advertise you, 
by reminding patrons you have an 
article in ‘stock that they need, 
that will save them dollar bills, 
that is sanitary, etc., as shown by 
our advertising with which you 
are familiar.” 


TEACHING THE CONSUMER NEW 
USES 


The national consumer cam- 
paign, which finally swung into its 
stride in 1914, is largely educa- 
tional, and is devoted to the de- 
velopment of new uses for ther- 
mometers among ordinary con- 
sumers. 

The schedule of mediums used 
is a formidable one. It includes 
a dozen big publications for wom- 
en, about ten of the leading popu- 
lar weeklies and monthlies; sev- 
eral literary, religious, comic, and 
juvenile publications; class me- 
diums devoted to travel, outdoor 
sports, suburban and country life; 
farm and poultry papers and med- 
ical journals. The copy was de- 
signed to cover a wide range of 
products, but each one was treated 
specifically in individual ads. Illus- 
trations were used and the retail 
price of the article advertised was 
quoted in each instance. 

Altogether, about sixty different 
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The Man Who Buys 
Old Hampshire.Bond 


buys it because he is the sort of 
man for whom it is made. If he 
does not buy it, it is because his 
attitude towards his business is 
not yet one that inspires him to 
want the letters that represent it 
to be the best that can be produced. 


y 


Hanrnsl 
ion 


On your request, and without impos- 
ing any obligation, we will send our 
small booklet ‘‘Personality in Sales Let- 
ters.” Also a portfolio of Old Hampshire 
Bond specimens. 








The booklet is on the profit of using 
fine business stationery. It does not try 
to sell Old Hampshire Bond save by in- 
direction. 


The decision rests with you. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER CoMPANY, 
SoutH Haptey FAtts, Mass. 


The Only Paper Makers in the World 
Making Bond Paper Exclusively 
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pieces of copy were used in this 
educational campaign. The amount 
of space devoted to different prod- 
ucts was based on an analysis of 
the market. Certain items were 
featured only in class publications. 
For example, a series of ‘fifteen 
ads were devoted to different types 
of household thermometers, based 
on the underlying motive of dem- 
onstrating the need of at least six 
thérmometers in every home. 
Among the types featured were 
those to be used outside and in- 
side the house, for fevers, baths, 


contains many excellent candy 
recipes. 

An extensive effort has been 
made to develop interest generally 
in amateur weather forecasting by 
devoting a liberal portion of the 
schedule to ads on various weather 
instruments and weather forecast- 
ing sets. One can hardly imagine 
a subject in which the public is 
more keenly interested and still 
knows so little about. 

The farm and poultry papers 
carry a special message to chicken- 
raisers that emphasizes the im- 








k for these 
Tycos booklets 











THIS SUGGESTION FOR A WINDOW DISPLAY APPEARED IN THE COMPANY’S HOUSE-ORGAN 


AND A PRIZE OF FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
CAPABLE OF REPRODUCTION, 


cooking, and candy-making. Util- 
ity, convenience, and the safe- 
guarding of health were the talk- 
ing points dwelt upon in the copy. 

In this country there are millions 
of women and children that are 
interested in the art of candy 
making, but the result of their 
efforts are often uncertain. 

In a series of five ads they were 
told that the secret of making 
good candy is in cooking. it to the 
right temperature. They were of- 
fered a booklet that not only tells 
how to get perfect results, but also 


WAS OFFERED “FOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


CARRYING OUT THE IDEA” 


portance of accurate incubator and 
brooder thermometers and _ the 
hygrometer, an instrument that 
registers moisture. 

The policy regarding the size of 
copy used in various. publications 
is a flexible one, but the tendency 
is toward small space and many 
mediums. A majority of the ads 
are about two inches deep and one 
column wide. Others range, how- 
ever, from that up to the regular 
magazine page size. 

All “Tycos” ads contain a para- 
graph directing consumers to “go 
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THE BALTIMORE SUN 
(All. Issues) 

carried 455,696 more 

lines of advertising in 

January and February’ 

1916 than in the same 

months 1915. 


*F ebruary 29 excluded. 





















































































Manufacturers of Cycles, 
Parts and Accessories 


have found from experience that 
the months of April and May are 
the best in the year in which to 
make their announcements to the 
trade. They have also discovered 
that the most effective method, 
the one insuring the quickest and 
most satisfactory results, is the 
annual 


Spring pone 
Motor Cycle Illustrated 


with which is now consolidated, 
since Feb. 1st, 1915, the Bicycling 
World. 
Date of issue April 27th. 
Forms close April 22nd. 


Circulation, 14,000, including 
upwards of 8,000 motorcycle and 
bicycle manufacturers, jobbers and 
dealers. Page rates: One time 
$75.00; 6 months’ contract, $58.00; 
12 months’ contract, $55.00. 

Largest and most effective cir- 
culation in the cycle fields. 


MOTOR CYCLE ILLUSTRATED 
& BICYCLING WORLD 


13 Park Row, New York City 
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to the dealer first,’ but if the ar- 
ticle sought is not on sale and the 
dealer declines to order it, the 
company offers to ship direct on 
receipt of the retail price which 
is always given in the ads. 

Each ad also solicits inquiries 
for some sort of literature, usually 
pertaining to the product adver- 
tised. Response to the publicity 
has not only been voluminous, but 
enough direct orders have been 
received to balance about twenty- 
seven per cent of the cost of the 
advertising. 

Under the circumstances, it is 
logical to assume that dealers 
have felt the effect of the national 
advertising to a far greater ex- 
tent. There is, of course, no means 
of checking such results definitely, 
though sales have increased mate- 
rially. Nor has the company de- 
pended on the general publicity to 
do all the work. There are, in- 
deed, few concerns that maintain 
a system of dealer-co-operation so 
extensive in scope and so effective 
in creating business as that of the 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Consumer literature is published 
that deals exclusively with each of 
the many articles produced, and, 
as a rule, the subject is handled 
in a way that creates interest irf 
the product and its use. 

About seventy booklets and 
folders are published and dis- 
tributed in large volume by the 
company, both direct and through 
dealers. In addition, retailers are 
supplied with considerable display 
material and electros of newspa- 
per ads. 

There are, for example, four 
very absorbing books on weather 
topics by authors that are recog- 
nized authorities on the subject. 
The titles are “Practical Hints for 
Amateur Weather Forecasters,” 
“The Thermometer and Its Fam- 
ily Tree,” “Humidity, Its Effect 
on Health and Comfort,” and 
“The Mountains of Cloudland 
and Rainfall.” Then there are 
“Tips for. Butter Makers,” and 
books of interest to fruit-growers, 
chicken-raisers, and candy-makers, 
whether professional or amateur. 
Two booklets that have had a very 
wide circulation are “Tempera- 
ture, Its Relation to Health and 
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Comfort,” and “A Home Book 
on Fever Thermometers.” 


HELP WHICH THE DEALER IS GLAD 
TO USE 


The company maintains a very 
extensive line of dealer-helps, in- 
cluding display racks and cards, 
newspaper electros, window dis- 
play material, etc. A great deal 
of attention is given to the latter 
division of the work. 

The electros supplied to dealers 
for newspaper advertising are in 
the form of complete ads and 
have several commendable points 
that appeal to dealers. In the first 
place, they are small, ranging from 
two to four inches single column 
width. Then the display and copy 
is often such that while the ads 
feature “Tycos” products, they also 
serve as general publicity for the 
dealer and his business as a whole. 

For example, one ad carries a 
head that says: “For the Bath.” 
An illustration shows a group of 
articles pertaining to that subject, 
including a “Tycos” bath thermom-: 
eter. The text of the copy begins 
with a general talk on bath ac- 
cessories and winds up with a 
specific appeal on the utility of the 
thermometer. 

The various elements of the 
campaign are more or less loosely 
linked together through “Tycos- 
Rochester,” the peculiar type of 
house-organ which goes to 15,000 
dealers and also to a large num- 
ber of consumers. 

This publication is frankly edu- 
cational, and does not hesitate to 
mix advice to the dealer on how 
to sell more fever thermometers 
with authoritative articles on 
weather forecasting. 

An effort is made to secure in- 
teresting and informative articles 
from authoritative but unbiased 
sources outside of the Taylor or- 
ganization, and care is taken not 
to exploit the concern’s products 
in the reading columns to the ex- 
clusion of informative facts per- 
taining to the subjects discussed. 

The editor is not handicapped 
in any way by ulterior-sales mo- 
tives from executive sources in his 
efforts to make the publication in- 
teresting. He is given a free hand, 
and not even required to submit 
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War’s 
ill 
wind 


has blown Millions of 
War Orders to Bridge- 


port, Connecticut. 


Factories running 24 
hours a day. 


Population increased 
many thousands. New 
Building expenditures 
running into the millions. 


Bridgeport 


(Connecticut) 


‘“‘The Essen of America’’ 


Adegquately covered 
by One Medium—and 


by that medium only— 
The 


Post and Telegram 


Largest Circulation of any Bridgeport 
paper by many thousands! 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——-Chicago—New York 
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articles that are used to other de- 
partments of the business. 

It is remarkable how many in- 
teresting angles it has been found 
possible to develop on the general 
subjects of temperature and 
weather conditions. The points of 
contact that have an interest ap- 
peal to all sorts of people, male 
and female, young and old, are 

manifold. These are developed 
with the. double purpose of gen- 
eral education on the utility fea- 
tures of the products and to point 
out to dealers selling arguments 
of a specific nature. 

Several pages of each issue of 
“Tycos-Rochester” are devoted to 
a direct effort to secure dealer- 
co-operation in sales development. 
Here all the selling helps that are 
created for retailers are featured 
and their use demonstrated by il- 
lustrations and descriptions. Many 
retailers contribute articles de- 
scribing their experience in mak- 
ing profitable use of selling helps, 
including illustrations of their dis- 
plays, and also original selling 
arguments that they have found 
effective in selling this class of 
goods. And the editor pays real 
money for good articles of that 
type. 

Much attention is devoted to 
window displays, and the variety 
of appeal in this respect have been 
developed along the lines indi- 
cated in the description of the na- 
tional advertising copy. 

Copies of the “Tycos” *magazine 
that are sent to retailers contain 
a return post-card. It is used in 
every issue as a convenient means 
for the dealer to communicate 
with the company in regard to any 
merchandise or the selling-helps 
that are featured in the publica- 
tion. The contents of the cards 
therefore vary and conform to a 
large extent with the contents of 
the issue in which they are used. 

As a rule, the dealer is re- 
quested to send for samples and 
prices of about a dozen different 
articles. These are listed so that 
all he has to do is to make check- 
marks opposite the names of those 
wanted, attach his signature and 
mail the card. 

Of course the primary result of 
all this is a broadening of the 











company’s market. It sells more 
thermometers to more people by 
teaching them new uses for the 
goods, and by emphasizing the im- 
portance of some familiar uses. 
If that were the only result it 
would be sufficient to justify the 
campaign. 

But it is not the only result, nor, 
in the opinion of the writers, is it 
the most important result. The 
greatest gain which has come from 
the national advertising is the gain 
in prestige. Users of scientific in- 
struments do not live wholly with- 
in the four walls of a laboratory. 
They form a part of the general 
public; they come into contact 
with other classes of people; they 
are influenced by public opinion. 
If the scientist cannot enter a 
drug store without seeing “Tycos” 
Fever Thermometers prominently 
displayed, nor pass a Government 
weather-kiosk without noticing the 
well-known trade-mark on the in- 
struments; if he cannot read a 
popular publication without seeing 
the “Tycos” mark displayed over 
some perfectly sound technical ad- 
vice to the public expressed in 
simple language, the standing of 
the company’s products is not 
going to be injured in his estima- 
tion, to say the very least. Whether 
he will admit it or not, there is a 
certain prestige for himself in his 
use of “Tycos” instruments, which 
are so generally regarded as 
standard. His confidence in the 
company and in its products is 
continually being strengthened 
from a multitude of sources. All 
of which simply means that the 
advertising is not only a producer 
of larger sales, but is also an in- 
vestment in good will bearing a 
high rate of profit. 


Hoge with “Dry Goods Guide” 


Gordon Hoge, formerly connected 
with the advertising department of the 
New York Telephone Company and 
afterwards with the H. K. McCann 
Company, has recently joined the ad- 
vertising force of the Dry Goods Guide. 


V. W. Peterson, assistant advertising 
manager of the Stewart-Warner Spee- 
dometer Corporation, Chicago, has been 
made advertising manager of the ‘com- 
pany 
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Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


Sworn Net Paid Circulation Statement for February 








Daily Sunday 
14,952 15,011 
376 620 
716 524 
16,044 16,155 
1,456 1,569 
310 310 
1,766 1,879 
17,810 18,034 
4'650 7,706 
19,727 19,923 
24,377 27,629 
42,187 45,663 


Star-Telegram exceeded any other paper in Fort Worth during the month 
of February in foreign, classified, department store, clothing, banks, 


automobile, shoes, grocery, cigar and tobacco advertising. 


automobile advertising alone amounting to 180%. 


Net Paid daily now over 43,000—net paid Sunday over 46,000. 


G. Carter, 


Our excess in 


A. 
Vice.-Pres. and Gen’l. Mgr. 

















COPYWRITERS 


If you have the ability to originate 
ideas and can write good copy, 
we can use it. Send samples of 
work or state experience, and if 
satisfactory, we will add your 
name to our corresponding staff. 
If you want samples returned, 
send postage. We assume no 
responsibility in case of 


loss. 


WEYBOSSET INVESTMENT CO. 


42 PINE STREET . . PROVIDENCE, R.I. 






























































Advertising Pie to Move 
Large Berry Supply 


Association Features Loganberries 
in Small Space to Relieve Job- 
bers of an Apparently “Dead” 
Article—Stock Began to Move 
at Once After Advertising Ap- 
peared 


O help jobbers move a sSta- 

tionary product on_ their 
hands and still maintain the price 
is the object of a small-space 
newspaper campaign now running 
in several cities, boosting the Lo- 
ganberry pie. This is another ex- 
ample of association advertising 
that shows co-ordinated action on 
the part of every 
factor concerned, 
from the grower, 
through the job- 
ber, the restaurant 
as final distributor 
and the ultimate 
consumer. 

The _ situation 
that led up to this 
little campaign 
was this: On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1916, the 


Prune Association, 
of Oregon, found 
that they had 175,- 
000 pounds of 
evaporated Loganberries out in 
New York and Chicago on con- 
signment. Jobbers and brokers in 
the East reported absolutely no 
demand. While the selling price 
to the retailer was twenty-two 
cents a pound, jobbers doubted if 
they could move the berries, even 
if the price were cut to five cents 
a pound. 

Something had to be done. The 
association thereupon consulted an 
advertising agent. It was plain 
that if the berries were to be 
moved the public must be inter- 
ested in the Loganberry. This 
berry makes a very excellent pie. 
Therefore it was decided that the 
way to interest the public most 
was to stimulate an appetite for 
Loganberry pie, and thus start the 
consignments a-moving. 
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HARTFORD LUNCH CO. 
THO vEe RESTAURANTS. 


oO 
ww arigaL ett PEUNCH. °°" 
ns CODINGTON’S. 
Willamette Valley F#YSCAG CULTURE” ResTacRant. 
NAMES OF RESTAURANTS FOLLOW- 
ING THE ASSOCIATION’S’ COPY 
HELPED MOVE 
SUPPLY IMMEDIATELY 
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For this advertising an appro- 
priation of less than $1,000 was 
available. Nevertheless this was 
so distributed that when the ad- 
vertising started, March 13, it em- 
braced a list of twenty-two East- 
ern newspapers in a number of 
cities, among them Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, 
Detroit, Atlanta and St. Louis. 
The copy was small, two inches 
and less in depth, with bold-face 
hand-lettering and a black square 
border. 

The advertising in Chicago 
started a week earlier, and, simul- 
taneously with its appearance, the 
Chicago jobber wired the asso- 
ciation that 2,000 restaurants in 
that city started using the pie. 

In New York the jobbers say 
that the movement of the Logan- 
berries is going 
very satisfactorily 
and promises to 
develop a_ steady 
demand. In New 
York the National 
Pie Baking Com- 
pany took space 
underneath the lit- 


tle ad, featuring 
some of the res- 
LUNCH. taurants offering 


the pie. A repre- 
sentative of this 
concern said that 
the advertising was 
pulling even bet- 
ter than was ex- 
pected. To restaurants this com- 
pany furnished a card, saying “Eat 
Loganberry Pie.” 

Telegrams from other points are 
similarly favorable, the association 
reports. 

The initial advertisement read: 

“All Hail the Loganberry Pie! 
Delicious, Juicy, Piquant. Best 
Lunchrooms—Phez.” Phez is a 
name used to stimulate curiosity. 

The advertising is being han- 
dled by the Deute-Tyler Co., of 
Portland, Ore. 


THE BERRY 


a Thegen With Warren 
Webster & Co. 


A. Chester Thegen has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Warren 
Webster & Co., manufacturers of heat- 
ing systems and _ specialties, Camden, 
N.. J 
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I nguinies & Answers 


LETTERS to 
PRINTERS’ INK 
Ask: 


“Will you kindly 
inform us names of 
printers who make a 
specialty of publishing 
house organs for vari- 
ous trade interests?” 


And another 


reads: 


“Can you give us the 
names o j or five 
of the best four-color 
printers in the Unitea 
States?” 


PUBLISHING 
HOUSE ORGANS 


We are prepared to furnish copy, 
names, engravings, paper stock, 
print, bind and mail any kind of 
House Organ and anticipate the 
opportunity of showing the writer 
of this inquiry our unrivalled facili- 
ties to execute the kind of printing 
he desires; our ability to take his 
order and put it through without 
any needless worry to him. 


FOUR-COLOR 
PRINTERS 


We have recently installed the very 
latest presses and machinery’ for 
this class of work. Our record of 
experience dates back to the begin- 
ning of Process Color Printing. 
We have the necessary skilled help 
and accessories to produce (and we 
are producing) the very best Three- 
and Four-Color Printing. 


Telephone, wire or mail us your address and we will 
show why you should have your work done by the 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
30-32 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
After June 1, 1916, Printing Crafts Building, 8th Ave., 33d and 34th Sts. 
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Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


Illustrated Catalog 


AND 
Magazine Printing 


If your next work is planned so as to gain 
all the benefit of our equipment, we be- 
lieve a substantial saving can be made. 
May we talk the matter over with you? 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS 
76-88 Lafayette St. - - New York 





PRINTING 


READ COMPANY 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


Your printing may 
be good—but it is 
not yet good enough 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 





Walters & Mahon 


Incorporated 


“Printing that Pulls” 


64 Church St. 
New York City 


PHONE CORTLANDT 1087-1088 


CATALOGUES 


bound in cloth, leather, 
or paper. Best quality 
and reasonable prices. 
Quantity orders solicited. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co. 
Bookbinding Department 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 





NE CIRCULAR 
in a buyer’s file 
is worth ten in his 
waste paper basket. 


THE KALKHOFF CoO. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 


UR present busi- 
ness is the biggest 
in our history—and 
growing. 
Day and Night Service 
C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INC. 


Advertising Composition 
27 East 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 





CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 


is especially equipped to handle and 
expedite orders for high grade 


Process Color 
House Organs 


and kindred printing. Service—Best. 


30-32 W. 13th Street, New York 








Walcutt Bros. Co. 


141 East 25th Street, New York 


EMBOSSING 


UNUSUAL 


COLOR PRINTING 
PAPER NOVELTIES 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping 
A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 


DVERTISERS associate the 

name Beck with engraving, 

as most people associate Stetson 

with hats, Eastman with Kodaks, 
Huyler with candy. 


B 


THE BECK ENGRAVING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Advertising Agencies will do well to 
consider our service when in need of 


Process Color Plates 


Being the leading house in Color 
Printing, we are eminently quali- 
fied in judging printing plates for 
Color Work. 


ZEESE - WILKINSON CO. 


424-438 W. 33rd St., New York 





‘The 
Colorplate Engraving.Co. 


J.E. Rhodes, Pres. Sil West 434 St NY. 





PRINTWELD’ 
Quality Color Plates 


THE 
GILL ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


Our reproductions for printing in colors 
are of the same excellent quality as our 
“black and white” engravings. These have 
been the standard of quality for 27 years. 


SERVICE EQUAL TO QUALITY 


140 Fifth Avenue, at 19th St.| 
Phone 4440 Chelsea 





ANADIAN 


campaigns need rapid electro- 
type service. 

Our plant, organization and 
methods insure that you will 
get it if you order your plates 
and mats from 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. 


Canada 


Of 
345 Craig W. Montreal, P. Q. 





ZeNGRAVING tos 





SCIENTIFIC. 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 


FINE PLATES 

















THE STERLING 
ENGRAVING CO. 


Designing Retouching 
Halftones Ben Day 
Color Process Wax 


New York City, N. Y. 


200 William St. 


, Tel, 2900 Beekman 


Tenth Av. cor. 36th St. 


Tel, 3900 Greeley 





ABOUT ZINC 

Try to imagine a strip of ZINC one 
inch wide and 22 city blocks long. 

Then you get some idea of just how 
many ZINC cuts we make week in and 
week out. 

And,—a better strip of ZINC printing 
plates was never made. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
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The Supreme ©n March 6th 


the Supreme 

Court on Court of the 
Premium United States 
Advertising handed down de- 


cisions in three cases which in- 
volved the constitutionality of 
certain laws imposing taxes on 
premium coupons ahd _ trading 
stamps. Comment upon _ those 
decisions has been extensive and 
varied. Opponents of premium 
advertising have hailed them as 
a condemnation of the system, 
while the premium men have as- 
serted that the matter has been 
left precisely where it was _ be- 
fore; in the hands of the indi- 
vidual States. H. S. Bunting, 
editor of the Novelty News, says: 

“The decision simply confirms 
to the States the power they have 
always possessed in matters of 
internal legislation. Neither the 


law nor the scope of premium 
advertising is upset nor abridged, 
and the State courts will continue 
to be in the future as they have 
in the past, the guardians of the 
business 
within 


interests that 
the various 


operate 
common- 
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wealths. Neither do these decis- 
ions upset nor affect the decisions 
of the State courts in construing 
their own statutes. Their almost 
uniform series of decisions up- 
holding premium advertising are 
in no wise put in jeopardy by 
what the Supreme Court has said. 
This makes the 1ssue what it has 
always been—a very narrow one 
—a question of State rights in 
matters that concern its own 
people.” 

Now what the Supreme Court 
really decided is contained in one 
small sentence towards the end 
of sixteen pages of rather com- 
plex reasoning. “We have 
shown,” says the court, “that the 
business schemes described are 
not protected from regulation or 
prohibition by the Constitution of 
the United States.’ As a matter 
of fact that does upset a great 
many decisions of the State 
courts, for the State courts have 
pretty uniformly been of the 
opinion that laws taxing or regu- 
lating premium advertising were 
in contravention of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The 
Supreme Court takes pains to 
point out that there has been a 
notable disagreement of judicial 
and legislative opinion on_ this 
particular subject, and that legis- 
latures have persisted in attempts 
to enact laws of this character in 
spite of repeated declarations of 
the courts that they were uncon- 
stitutional. As to the influence 
of premium schemes upon con- 
duct and habit says the court, 
“not courts but legislatures may 
be the best judges and, it may 
be, the conclusive judges. It is 
trite to say that practices harm- 
less of themselves may, from cir- 
cumstances, become the source of 
evil or may have evil tendency.” 

Of course there are no just 
serounds for saving that the Su- 
preme Court has “condemned” 
premium advertising, but on the 
other hand the court is very far 
from leaving the matter where it 
was before. The effect of the 
decision is to place the responsi- 
bility pretty squarely upon the 
shoulders of the State legisla- 
tures. No longer can anti-pre- 
mium bills be passed to please a 
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small group of constituents, with 


the assurance that they “will be 
declared unconstitutional any- 
way.” The legislature which 


feels that its work is likely to 
stick may be trusted to go about 
it with greater circumspection. 
And the premium men may be 
trusted to go before the public 
on the merits of the proposition 
instead of relying upon the tech- 
nicalities of a test case before the 
courts. The consuming public is 
the court of last appeal, and no 
State Legislature is likely to pass 
a law contrary to the interests of 
the consuming public when it 
knows that the law is likely to 
stick. The Supreme Court has 
taken away the opportunity to 
stand under the constitutional 
umbrella, and the case for and 
against premium advertising may 
now be heard on its merits. 


Advertising wo recent and 
conspicuous ex- 

- = amples of paid 
orce publicity aimed 


to gain ends other than the sale 
of commodities reassert the in- 
creasing importance of advertis- 
ing as a social force. One of 
these is the newspaper campaign 
of Henry Ford to stimulate a more 
general and careful public con- 
sideration of the merits of the 
preparedness movement. Another 
is the campaign now under way 
to preserve Fifth Avenue, New 
York, from the factory invasion 
that threatens its prestige as a 
high-class retail ‘and residential 
center. 

In both instances the purport 
of the campaign is to set in mo- 
tion a more general public inter- 
est in matters pertaining to the 
common weal; the one national, 
the other purely civic and local. 
As explained by one of Mr. Ford’s 
representatives : 

“Mr. Ford’s real purpose in this 
advertising is not to oppose pre- 
paredness per se, but to excite a 
full and free discussion of this 
question among the American peo- 
ple; to stimulate everybody to 
think out the problem for himself, 
so that whatever action follows 
will represent the real voice of 
the majority.” 
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Again, of the advertising to pre- 
serve Fifth Avenue, it is stated: 

“Sentiment, as well as the fi- 
nancial aspect, is behind this 
movement. New Yorkers natural- 
ly take a pride in Iifth Avenue as 
the greatest street of retail shops 
and fine residences in the world. 
It is to preserve that Fifth Av- 
enue that this movement has been 
started.” 

Printers’ Ink  has_ hitherto 
made frequent reference to other 
publicity campaigns designed to 
bring about certain public ends. 
The big and significant point about 
this advertising is that advertising 
or paid publicity has been invoked 
to get real action, where the scat- 
tered efforts of individual associa- 
tions or journals had failed. 

Time and again, as the records 
of innumerable associations will 
reveal, funds have been set aside 


“for publicity purposes.” Too 
often such “publicity” consists of 
a heavily stated, wordy and 


lengthy recitation of grievances or 
conditions, which is multigraphed 
and sent broadcast to legislators, 
public officials, civic bodies and 
the more or less indifferent mer- 
cies of newspaper editors. The 
results of such publicity, if any, 
prove in the majority of cases to 
be scattered and disjointed, with- 
out any special co-ordinate effects 
or appeal to the public as a 
whole. 

Take the movement to save 
Fifth Avenue: over and over 
again newspapers have lamented 
editorially the cancerous spread of 
manufacturing into this admittedly 
distinctive retail center. Civic 
bodies and merchants’ associations 
have met and grown panicky over 
the situation. Yet nothing defi- 
nite resulted. Municipal apathy to 
the situation continued, until the 
campaign just inaugurated was 
started as a final and supreme ef- 
fort to get something done—and 
something is now being done! Al- 
ready, among other things, the ad- 
vertising has served to stimulate 
a general and united editorial com- 
ment on the part of the New York 
newspapers, jacking up the city 


government to take a hand in the 
movement. 
way 


Definite steps are un- 


der between the manufac- 
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turers concerned, the retailers af- 
fected and real-estate and financial 
interests to get together and for- 
mulate a working basis for future 
development. Where individual 
effort failed, the power of united 
publicity is winning. 

A casual glance into the Re- 
search Department of PRINTERS’ 
Ink reveals a multitude of parallel 
instances where advertising has 
served to bring to pass some 
movement for the common good. 
There was, for example, the ad- 
vertising campaign conducted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
Rochester, N. Y., to eliminate Sat- 
urday night as a shopping time, 
out of fairness to the retail stores’ 
employees. This campaign, in 
practically a month’s time, short- 
ened the working week of more 
than 6,000 salespeople and delivery 
men. 

Again, there is the advertising 
by railroads and_ public-service 
corporations in behalf of the 
“Safety First’ movement, of 
which an excellent example was 
the campaign of the Long Island 
Railroad last summer; advertising 
aimed to arouse in the public a 
greater caution and sense of per- 


sonal responsibility in avoiding 
personal injury. 
We might quote innumerable 


other samples, such as community 
advertising, where sections use 
paid publicity to attract settlers; 
or political advertising. Just at 
present the Tax Reduction Com- 
mittee of New York City is carry- 
ing on an advertising campaign in 
newspapers to interest the voters 
in the movement to seek legisla- 
tive relief from what is regarded 
as unjust taxation of the city for 
the benefit of the State. 

In certain instances this kind of 
advertising undoubtedly is under- 
taken to gain indirectly some per- 
sonal benefits, but usually only so 
far as this results from the gen- 
eral welfare of the community as 
a whole. It is a significant tribute 
to the organized power of paid 
publicity that it is resorted to as 
a final means of enlisting general 
public confidence and_ support 
where individual efforts, no mat- 
ter how sincerely and earnestly di- 
rected, have failed. 
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In a recent ad- 


Business dress an agency 


Failures and man made the 
Advertising statement that 
eighty-six per 


cent of the business organizations 
that failed in Cincinnati last year 
had not been advertised. He said 
there were 107 failures in all. Fif- 
teen of them had done some ad- 
vertising, but only two of them 
had been real advertisers. Using 
these figures to sustain his con- 
tention, the speaker advanced the 






















idea that a lack of advertising is 
one of the chief causes that con- 
tributes to business failure. 

While these statistics are inter- 


esting, they hardly prove the point © 
If we § 


made by the agency man. 
knew the proportion of advertisers 
to the total number of business 
houses in the city, then the figures 
quoted would give us a fairer | 
basis of comparison. As a gen- 
eral proposition, the well-adver- 
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tised business is less likely to fail 7 


than the business that is not given | 


the assistance of advertising. This |) 
does not mean, however, that ad- | 
vertising makes a business failure- 7 
proof. Businesses that are well | 
advertised, but poorly managed, © 
often fail, despite the publicity. | 
On the other hand, firms that are | 
not advertised, or but badly, and’ 
are well managed otherwise, ar¢/ 
likely to succeed, notwithstanding | 
the lack of advertising. About the/ 
only safe conclusions we can draw 
from any limited set of statistics 
on this subject is that advertising 
is a wonderful help to business 
success, and that the organization 
that does not appreciate the value 
of advertising is likely to be def- 
cient in those other qualities that 
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enter into good business manage- 
ment. 
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No Verdict Against Welch Co. LIF 


The damage suit under the Shermat 
Act brought against the Welch Grape 
Juice Company by Frey Brothers Com 
yany, a cut-price jobber of Baltimore, 
as resulted in a disagreement on tht 
part of the jury. This is one of the 
cases brought by Frey Brothers unde! 
the allegation that the manufacturer: 
refusal to sell to it because of prict: 
cutting was a conspiracy in restraint 
trade. The other suit, against _ thé 
Cudahy Packing Company, has not beet 
brought to trial. 
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«| OCatISTICS 

at 

‘er 

ons 

ear . . . a 
ad “Do not send us statistics,” said the advertising 
Fifi 


manager of a well-known national advertiser whom 
nem | We Called upon recently in Pittsburgh, and we re- 
sing} plied: “Amen!” 





the i Statistics as applied by the advertising agent, when 
con- | laying out a campaign, covering population, possible 
/ consumption of product, etc., are of real value. 
point |} Statistics as furnished by many publications show- 
isers | ing the number of blonde or brunette readers, mil- 
iness § lionaires, doctors, lawyers, merchants or readers who 
iret | live in stone houses and always pay their bills, are 
gen- | in our opinion, of questionable value. 


o fail} Such statistics can be manipulated to suit almost 
This | any advertiser whose account the publisher is seek- 
at ad-|) ing. They involve months of work and with con- 
wel, tinued shifting of readers, are out of date before 


naged } completion, therefore unreliable. 
blicity. | ; 
at ate} §©=6 Take a copy of LIFE and read it from cover to 


Y, and cover. If you cannot judge the class of readers by 


anding) this common sense method, you are not the kind of 





out Uwe, advertiser whose business belongs in LIFE. 

wer We know LIFE reaches people of means, having 
usiness general and generous human wants. We know noth- 
uzavuey 2g Of their nationality, profession or income. We 





be def-f do not know how many pay taxes or rent, or buy 
a ‘gasoline or use rubber heels. We think too much of 


"our readers to intrude in their private affairs. 


| The Audit Bureau of Circulations will give you 
Ich Co, LIFE’S guarantee by states with Class A rating. 


rmat 
<eGrat Ask them what that means. 
hers Corr 
Baltimort, 
nt on the 
ne of tht 
ers unde! 
ufacturer: 


Gee. Bee. Are. 
San LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
gainst be B, F. Provandie, Western Mgr. Marquette Bldg., 1537. Chicago 
s not De Momber A. B. C. 







We do not furnish statistics. 
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“Welcome, Little Stranger” 


is the greeting that Class 
has received from advertis- 
ers, agents and publishers 
who are interested in trade, 
technical and class journal 
advertising generally. We 
want to thank you for giv- 


ing 
CLASS 


such a warm welcome, and 
to assure you that an effort 
will be made to live up to 
the kind predictions which 
have been made regarding 
its future. 


Did you see a_copy of the 
March number? 


If not, write for one to 


G. D. CRAIN, Jr. 


Editor and Publisher 
Louisville, Ky. 











For Sale: 


—a man! 


He has 
long ex- 


He has selling 
trained ability. 
perience. 


sense. 
He has 


He has a compelling way of: 

(1) getting the order; 

(2) getting the money; 

(3) getting the good will. 

For the past four years he has 
managed his own mail-order busi- 


ness with national distribution—sell- 


ing a staple article te men. 

This particular field is limited— 
not big enough to satisfy his ambi- 
tion or exhaust his ability. 

If he can find the right sort of 
opening with the right sort of house 
(advertising or mercantile) he will 
delegate his present ($110,000 volume) 
business to another—and then go in 
strong for a man’s-size opportunity. 

Tell him to send you detailed data 
as to (a) who he is; (b) what he has 
done; (c) what he can do for you. 

Address, ‘“‘MAIL-ORDER,” Box 
430, Printers’ Ink. 
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“Dare You 
Quit?” Is Chalmers’ Test 
of Advertising 


Successful Man in Business Can't 
Afford to Be Without It, He 
Tells Los Angeles Club Men— 
How Gerhard Mennen’s Busi- 
ness Grew, as the Result of Ad- 
vertising 


** A DVERTISING is not only 
the greatest business of the 


cessity for twentieth-century busi- 
ness,” declared Hugh Chalmers, 
head of the automobile company 
which bears his name, in a recent 
address before the members of the 
Los Angeles Advertising Club and 
several hundred other business 
men of that city. “I advertise be- 
cause I have to—not because | 
want to. Advertising increases 


simply cannot afford to be with- 
out it. The only man who.car't 
advertise is the one who has so 
much business he can’t handle it, 
or the man who has so little busi- 
ness it isn’t worth his while. None 
of us are in the first class, and 
none of us will admit that we are 
in the second. I once asked Ger- 
hard Mennen if he believed his 
advertising was successful—if he 
thought it was worth doing. He 
was then spending $850,000 4 
year. He told me he didn’t know 
whether his advertising was suc- 
cessful or not. ‘I will tell you 


‘I was running a retail drug stor¢ 
and an advertising man came ané 
said if I- would advertise in the 
town papers I would do mort 
business, and I advertised and ! 


present day—it is an absolute ne- | 


my sales in such a fashion that I} 


how it is, Mr. Chalmers,’ he saidf 
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did more business and they cam¢) 
to me and said if I would adver-) 
tise all over the State I could geti 
business all over the State, and J} 





advertised and I got the business; 
and they told me to branch ott 
into New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania and I would get more bus! 
ness, and I did, and they wert 
right; and I have gone on fro 








year to year doing more advertis 
ing and getting more _ busines 
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and I will tell you the truth—I am 
afraid to quit!’” 

Mr. Chalmers does not believe 
that the secret of success in ad- 
vertising is a complicated, myste- 
rious one. 

“The secret of advertising is as 
simple as A, B, C,” he remarked. 
“Be honest, be sensible, and be 
persistent. We manufacturers 
know that honesty pays, because 
we have tried everything else and 
none of them have paid as well as 
honesty does. Be sensible, be- 
cause the American people, in the 
mass, are sensible, and they like 
to read sensible advertising. Be 
persistent — everybody has seen 
the signs the railroads put up at 
points where their lines cross 
streets, warning the public to look 
out for the cars, and yet the rail- 
road doesn’t dare take its signs 
down for a single day, because 
every day people have to be re- 
minded of the fact they already 
know. As for the magical art of 
writing copy, all it means is put- 
ting words together so that they 
will convey to the other fellow the 
same impression they convey to 
you when you write them. But, 
of course, we must learn to put 
our words together in the right 
way. I once knew a man who 
sent a play to a theatrical man- 
ager with a note that it contained 
exactly as many words as Shake- 
speare used in ‘Hamlet.’ The 
manager wrote back and said, ‘I 
have counted the words in your 
play and I find you are right; 
there are just as many of them as 
there are in “Hamlet,” but some- 
how or other Shakespeare put his 
words together in a_ different 
way.” 

Mr. Chalmers gave an anecdote 
to illustrate his point that every 
person reads at least the first 
dozen words of a circular letter, 
and that if the reader fails to go 
on, it is the advertising man’s 
fault. 

“When I was in England a 
few years ago,” he said, “they told 
me it was absolutely impossible 
to get Englishmen to read a cir- 
cular letter. It couldn’t be done. 
I sent out a circular letter to one 
thousand names, taken at random 
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A Wise Agent 


and one of the biggest, says 
there are three magazines he 
uses to prove out new copy and 
plans, because they seldom fail 
to pull results. The selection 
is based on office records. 


The magazines are Good 
Housekeeping, Literary Digest 
and Garden Magazine. They, 


are three great mediums. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
“Every Garden Means a Home.” 


An 


Executive 


The general sales manager 
of the largest manufacturing 
corporation of its kind in the 
world desires equally re- 
sponsible position, minus the 
same “persona! equation.” 








Qualified by broad experi- 
ence for executive position 
where constructive work is 
called for. 


Highest credentials will be 
supplied on personal inter- 
view. For arrangements ad- 
dress “H. C.,” Box 429, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 























Bakers Review 


A Big Paper in a Big Field— 


Covers the Trade 
THOROUGHLY. 


Rates for advertising per thousand 
circulation are lower than any other 
Bakers’ Journal 
Full particulars and sample 
copy on request. 

Member A. B. C. 





Flour, Hay, 
Grain & Feed 


All the News for All the Trade 


Reaches the car load 
dealers and millers— 
and a strong factor in 
trade betterment. 


Sample and information yours for the asking 


Woolworth Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

















Hospitals Are Responsive 





Hospital managers, who are 
among the most important buy- 
ers in the country, are responsive 


to advertising. 


You can open important new ac- 
counts with institutions all over 
the country through the 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


It is published for the practigal 
assistance of superintendents and 
other executives, and not being a 
medical journal, it is “unlike 
other paper” in its field. 


We are getting into 
pitals a month. Our 
department has reached many of 
the big factory buyers. 


use of 


any 


5000 hos- 


industrial 


Crain Publishing Company 


(Incorporated) 


Louisville, Ky. 
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among butchers, grocers, green- 
grocers and the like, and received 
over nine hundred answers within 
forty-eight hours. My letter said: 
‘We are about to open a restau- 
rant for our employees. We shall 
be in the market for such-and- 
such goods. Please quote us 
prices on these goods, if you care 
to undertake to sell them to us.” 

While Mr. Chalmers admits 
that our present-day prosperity is 
largely based upon the European 
war, he does not admit that the 
termination of the war would 
mean hard times in this country. 

“Not only are we manufactur- 
ing enormous quantities of goods 
to send to Europe,” he remarked, 


‘but we are manufacturing even 
more goods to be used here in 
America, to take the place of 
products which we formerly 
bought from England, Germany 
and France, and which are no 


longer manufactured there. Even 
if the war should close, this latter 


type of business would go for- 
ward. The East was never so 


| prosperous before as it is today, 


‘ lishment ‘ 





and the West is just beginning to 
feel the effect of the same pros- 
perity. Those who say that op- 
portunity no longer exists for the 
young man don’t know what they 
are talking abont. Opportunity 
doesn’t knock once only; oppor- 
tunity knocks all the time, but the 
trouble is that with most of us, 
there is nobody home.” 


Trade Papers Reorguniee Un- 


der New Name 

“Associated Business Papers” 
was the name adopted last week at 
Pittsburgh for the reorganized Federa- 
tion of Trade Press Associations. The 
report of the committee to draw up a 


The 


new constitution was adopted with 
minor changes. 
The principal change under the new 


order of things is that membership in 
the organization is to be held by indi- 
vidual publications rather than by asso- 
ciations. The officers of the Federation 
will hold over until the next annual 
meeting in September. 


How Seore dade Will Use 


| 
Old Catalogues 

Tt is announced that Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. are building a paper mill, in Chi- 
cago for manufacturing wall paper out 
of old catalogues and the waste paper 
from their printing department. which is 
said to be the largest printing estab- 
n the country. 
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PROGRESS 


During the past thirty pub- 
lishing days One Hundred and Forty- 
Four representative business institutions 
in St. Louis have signed New Display 
Advertising Contracts with the Star. 


Each of these contracts rep- 
resents a NEW advertiser in The Star. 
In this record no account is taken of 
new out-of-town contracts, new classi- 
fied contracts, or the renewal of con- 
tracts by advertisers who have made 
successes of Star advertising during the 
Past year. 


This unprecedented patronage 
by local business people clearly indicates 
that The Star is changing the afternoon 
newspaper situation in St. Louis. 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
STAR BUILDING STAR SQUARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Foreign Advertising Representative 


THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
March 9th, 1916. 



























The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


R. SCHOOLMASTER,” 
wailed an advertiser, al- 
most in a state of panic, re- 
cently, “we are up in the air. 


When we first started advertis- 
ing three years ago we thought 
that all you had to do was to 
advertise to get the people clamor- 
ing for your goods. On that the- 
ory we have been laying out 
$100,000 for advertising annually 
for three years, and yet we’re no 
nearer to a solution of our prob- 
lems than we were when we start- 
ed. Do you know, people don’t 
know just what our product is? 
They use it for a different pur- 
pose from that for which it really 
serves, and, of course, it doesn’t 
give the results they expect of it. 
Now we're thinking of changing 
our copy angle to remedy this sit- 
uation.” 

Shades of Croesus! Three hun- 
dred thousand perfectly good dol- 
lars invested in advertising, and 
the public doesn’t know how to 
use the product! Isn’t sure just 
what it is for. The Schoolmaster 
pretty near got out his go-to- 
meeting tie and rang for the mo- 
tor hearse to call at the Advertis- 
ing Graveyard. 

Fortunately there is a crumb of 
satisfaction in knowing that this 
manufacturer doesn’t consign ad- 
vertising to eternal perdition as 
a failure in putting over his prod- 
uct. He is taking heart by re- 
alizing the misdirection of his ad- 
vertising expenditure. 

The lesson to-day is big to all 
who contemplate advertising as a 
new means of selling their goods. 
Be sure it is directed in the right 
paths is a moral, r. a. a. If you 
aren’t sure, consult someone who 
can tell you, and you can’t be too 
careful in looking for the right 
man to tell you what’s right. 

* 


This is the time of year when 
the dealer-ad-helps for the coming 
fall campaigns are in course of 
preparation. The Little School- 
master wonders how many manu- 


facturers are seeing to it that their 
12 


name or trade-mark is being used 
in conjunction with the ready-to- 
run art work furnished to the 
dealers. A daily inspection of the 
country’s newspapers convinces 
him that dealers on the whole are 
quite ready in their copy to men- 
tion that the goods are his. Never- 
theless, he frequently runs across 
cuts that betray all the ear-marks 
of emanating from some manu- 
facturer’s advertising department, 
yet give no credit for their origin. 

Very often he discovers “in. 
stances where the reading matter 
is anonymous as to the source 
of the goods, were it not that 
the manufacturer, with perspi- 
cacity, had included his trade- 
mark in conjunction with some 
very good and expensive art work 
—not too obtrusively, though— 
which the dealer liked well enough 
to send for and run. 

Just a little point, but one worth 
considering. 

* * * 


“Yes, it ts true that we have 


received a lot of juicy war or- | 


ders,” said a member of the firm 
of Perkins-Campbell Company, to 
the Schoolmaster, ‘but there are 
two sides to this question of the 
profit in war orders. 
cwn case as an example. It is 
2 well-known fact that the rise 
of the automobile has put a crimp 
in the harness business. Of course, 
unless the horse becomes entirely 
a thing of the past, there will 
always be a lot of harness and 
similar equipment sold. The busi- 
ness will necessarily be divided 
among fewer firms. Many of the 
smaller houses will not be able 
to withstand the competition of 
the automobile, but the manufac- 
turers that are strong enough to 
survive should still be able to do 
a profitable little business. 

“Well, just before the war broke 
out the trade was going through 
the sifting process. Weaker or- 
ganizations were being shaken out. 
We know of several houses that 
were just about to give up the 
ghost. Then came the general dis- 
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tribution of war plums. It gave much the war orders have helped 
these discouraged manufacturers a us.’ 

new lease on their business life. * * & 

So, you see, the very thing that The Schoolmaster is told that, 
gave us a lot of new business in many instances, war Orders 
also took a lot of new business have been a positive injury to 
away from us—business which the firms receiving them. They 
would have come to us as a re- have been a source of detraction. 
sult of decreased competition. So, hewid have interrupted many well- 
you see, it is hard to say how _ laid-out — prams. Worn bat 


What’re You Looking For? 


It all depends on what you are looking for—whether you would find 
GOOD HEALTH advertising space a profitable investment. If what 
you want is big circulation—lots of “waste’—a low “gross” rate—and 
comparatively small “net,” which you have to guess at—don’t come in. 
Our circulation isn’t that kind. You wouldn't be satisfied. Better stay 
out. BUT—if what you want is a “net” of real people—buyers—and 
returns—well, that’s different. Write me. 


‘ince’ GOOD HEALTH "tis" 


BUILDING CIRCULATION-—That’s our BUSINESS 


The HIGHEST class of CIRCULATION furnished by 
canvassing agents is furnished by US. 


THE MAGAZINE CIRCULATION CO., Inc. 


333 S. DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 








Established 1900 Incorporated 1908 


Winslow G. Smith, Pres. H. A. Murchison, V. Pres. 




















~ Morton, Baltimore 


The Independent Bill Poster of that city, 
controlling 15,000 running feet of boards. 





Independent of all associations and combines 
and always has been. 


(MORTON, BALTO., 4 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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PAUL BROWN 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST i 
61 WASHINGTON AVE., 
GARDEN CITY, L.I. 

N.Y. PHONE 6120 RIVERSLDE. 









HOUSE ORGAN OR 
TRADE PAPER EDITOR 
Young man (30); married; college trained; 
past two years editor house organ for sales- 
men; five years’ newspaper experience, in- 
cluding one year dept. editor Phila. North 
American. A live wire editor with a nose 
for news and striking lay-out, open ¥ en- 

gagement. “T. E.,’’ Box 431, care P. I 








Premium Specialties 


International Premium Head- 
quarters. Our biggest success, the 
No. 7 Dandy needle book, 20c in 
gross lots, sample sent postpaid 25c 

S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 
Heyworth Bldg. Chicago 


























Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 133, 992 


Circulation 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 
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Short Talks on Retail Selling 
3y S. Roland Hall. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 85 
cents postpaid. 

“To sell the most goods to the most 
people, and to sell them in such a way 
as to give the buyers the most pleasure 
and the most satisfaction, as well as to 
create the most good will for the store, 
is a task requiring as much thought and 
painstaking effort as is required in any 
calling.” 

This brief quotation sounds the key- 
note of this inspiring volume, ‘Short 
Talks on Retail Selling,” by S. Roland 
Hall. It covers the field of selling most 
thoroughly and contains a mass of useful 
information for ambitious students in 
the art of selling. The happy style of 
the text, interpolated with many anec- 
dotes, adds much to the pleasure of the 
reading. 

—Phila, Public 


Ledger. 
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all, the business came too easily, 
thus demoralizing sales forces and 
giving them the idea that orders 
could be won in an easier way 
than going out after them. 


It was a simple little slip, busi- 
ness-envelope size, but it had 
the inviting headline, “Eat These 
Florida Paper-Shell Pecans,” and 
in the envelope were two of the 
finest specimens of the paper-shell 
pecan you ever saw. The School- 
master happens to know that the 
covering of a small list of special 
names with this circular quickly 
sold over one hundred pounds of 
the nuts at a fancy price. 


“Now wouldn’t that cork you,” 
said a friend to the Schoolmaster 
the other morning as he was open- 
ing his mail. ‘Here I’ve been out 
of the retail business for nearly 
three years and still many houses 
insist on shipping me goods. I’ve 
just received an invoice for $75, 
with a letter stating that they are 
sending me a little consignment of 
fast-selling specialties, which they 
know, ‘being a live merchant,’ I’ll 
not pass up. 

“Their mistake in taking a dead 
merchant for a live one will cost 
them at least $5 in express 
charges. Within the last few 
weeks four such shipments have 
been sent to me and all from dif- 
ferent firms. I presume that doz- 
ens of shipments have been con- 
signed to me since I retired from 
business. Besides, valuable sam- 
ples, expensive catalogues and ad- 
vertising matter are being mailed 
to me right along, addressed to 
my former place of business, al- 
though I now live a_ thousand 
miles from there. I have asked 
most of these houses to take my 
name off their mailing-lists, but 
they persist in making me the re- 
cipient of all sorts of things in- 
tended only for the man in busi- 


ness. 
“T am not listed in any commer- 
cial rating book, and T should 


think they would at least look up 
a fellow’s latest rating before 
sending him merchandise. Of 
course, we all know that it is hard 
to keep any mailing-list accurate, 
but it seems to me that many 
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houses, including some of the big- 
gest of them, are guilty of gross 
negligence in taking care of their 
lists.” 

xk * x 

Here is a pretty neat compli- 
ment to Printers’ INK’s adver- 
tisers which the Schoolmaster ran 
across the other day in The Ad- 
vertisers Weekly, of London, 
England. It is headed “American 
Press Advertising,” and the edi- 
tor of the English publication is 
speaking : 

“This sounds a strong. state- 
ment,” he writes, “but anyone 
sufficiently interested who doubts 
the truth of it can undertake to 
give himself a simplé object les- 
son. PRINTERS’ INK (N. Y.) is- 
sues fifty-two numbers each year. 
So do we. Let any student take 
any thirteen copies issued in the 
year 1915 of either journal and 
examine the publicity put out in 
America, for the press in Print- 
ERS’ INK and the announcements 
put out by our press in The Ad- 
vertiser’s Weekly. We do not 
say much of the advertising we 
carry does not reach a high level, 
but we do say, taking the two 
in the bulk and over a period, re- 
veals the fact that -the average 
standard of attractiveness main- 
tained by American press adver- 
tising is infinitely higher than that 
revealed in the advertising we 
are so glad to carry. We put the 
point simply and = sincerely—and 
obviously at our own expense. 
Media in this country would stand 
better if the ‘pep’ revealed by 
American advertising appeared in 
every announcement we carry. No 
line of media can exist without 


advertising, and since it must ad- | 


vertise it cannot afford to adver- 
tise in the indifferent manner. 
Media advertising should set an 
example in quality.” 


With St. 
Agency 


Wallace, an Australian 
has joined the Gard- 


Australian Louis 


Robert <A. 
advertising man, 


rer Advertising Company, St. Louis. 
He had been associated in Australia 
with Jchn Hunter & Son, Ltd., Syd- 
ney, as advertising manager, with Mel- 


and Sydney agencies and with 
Morning Herald, 


bourne 
the Sydney 
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COLUMBIA SLIDE CO, ® Sidra“ 








SALES or ADVERTISING 


Salesman, 28, four successful years on 
road, wants a growing inside job. 
Western co lege graduate and N Y. U. 
advertising training. karning $2000; 
willing to take less Write him! 


“W. S.,” Box 432, care Printers’ Ink. 























Fatherland 


123 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY 





National weekly (printed 

in English) offers the op- 
portunity to national advertisers 
of reaching the German-American 
people with the plate matter and 
copy prepared for other maga- 
zines without expense of trans- 
lation. 


Rates: 
25c aline, $100a page 




















ArePaid Subscribers Of The 
JOURNAL 
— At $5 PerYear — 


— 


NewYork,Chicugo, Boston, 
Des Moines. 
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Classified Advertisements 











ADVERTISING BOOKS 


Theory and " Practice of Advertising. 
Book with 50 lessons, making a_com- 
prehensive home study course. Third 
edition. $1.00 prepaid. Geo. W. 
Wagenseller, Author, Middleburgh, _Pa. 








ARTISTS 


Advertising Artist, with newspaper or 
advertising concern using a deal of 
figure work. Six years general adv. ex- 
perience. Salary moderate, opportunity 
main issue. Now employed. Age 28. 
Married. Address Y., c/o J. L. Weyhe, 
2054 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 








BOOKLETS 


WANTED—Advertising man with sales 
experience for heater manufacturer. 
Must be able to prepare copy, also form 
letters. Excellent opportunity in rapidly 
growing established business. State age, 
experience, references. Box 676, P. i. 


Poster Adwertinins 
offers an opportunity for a skilled ad- 
vertising man with executive ability, and 
the necessary energy to improve a pres- 


ent position. A knowledge of poster 
design and copy, and the ability to ap- 
proach big advertisers is important. 


Please state age and give full particulars 
of your advertising experience. 
Correspondence will be considered 
strictly confidential. 
Address Box 669, care Printers’ Ink. 





Are wasted because written backwards; 
expensive because printed by old time 
methods. Ask on your letter head for 
samples. ‘‘Standard Booklets” written 
og priced right. THE DANDO CO., 
40 S. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





In Philadelphia there is a young man, 
of excellent business experience, finan- 
cially responsible, who desires to conduct 
a Philadelphia office for an established 
business seeking skillful, aggressive repre- 
sentation in that territory. Box 686, P. 1. 








FOR SALE 





Names and addresses from almost any 
section of the United States. The kind 
that are as near correct as can be com- 
piled. Any amount or quantity or kind. 
Grover Smith, 333 Southern Trust, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING WOMAN AND 
LIBRARIAN 
Wanted by prominent New York con- 
cern for position of considerable re- 
sponsibility. Sound judgment, practical 
knowledge of advertising and ability to 
recognize the essential are absolutely 
necessary. Typing and experience in 
indexing of value. State qualifications, 
giving previous experience, salary _de- 
sired, age, etc. _Box 700, Printers Ink. 














HELP WANTED 


Editor for Technical monthly. Tech- 
nical knowledge of electricity neces- 
sary. Holder of E, E. degree pre- 
ferred. Box 667, care Printers’ Ink. 








Young man, with advertising agency ex- 
perience, who can bring with him at least 
one national account, can make good 
connection with fast- -growing agency. 
To a good outside man excellent co-op- 
eration with copy and art service is 
assured. Write full details in strict 
confidence. Box 684, Printers’ Ink. 











We have a place in our 
Advertising Department 


for a young man w'th the necessary 
talent and training + write copy and 
~ ike lay-outs for catalogues, booklets, 
folders and other direct mailing matter, 
under the supervision of our advertising 
manager. Natural talent for writing, a 
good education and some practical ex- 
perience, preferably in the copy depart- 
ment of an advertising agency, are the 
prime requisites. Moderate salary to 
Start, but salary will grow as the man 
grows in productive ability. Sell your 
services in your letter of application. 
State present salary, and send samples 
of work. THE ESTATE STOVE COM. 
PANY, HAMILTON, OHIO. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PERIODICAL 
OR PUBLISHER 

A publishing, or similar business, may 
secure very desirable office space in ex- 
clusive building under ownership man- 
agement. Convenient to high class press 
in annex. Reasonable rent and printing 
rates. Opportunity for periodical. Box 
670, care Printers’ Ink. 








"POSITION WANTED 





Young man, 25, good education, affable, 
of good address, and over 4 years experi- 
ence with trade papers, desires perma- 
nent position in any capacity, either as 


solicitor, copyman, correspondent, etc., 
in any branch of advertising where 
ability and endeavor will count. Box 


677, care Printers’ Ink. 





e e 

Agency Financing 
Specialist in advertising finance desires 
change. Expert Accountant, experienced 
in agency costs, department expense, 
complete development of earning power, 
maintenance, cost of individual accounts. 
accounting and auditing. Married 
employed at present. Address Box 679 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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F convincing letters. 
tion and 


Young man, 22, high school graduate, 
three years’ experience as bookkeeper, 
N. Y. U niversity training in accounting, 
advertising, seeks position Adv. Agency. 
Box 680, care Printers’ Ink. 





Man (82), successful record leading 
newspaper as Adv. Solicitor, Has execu- 
tive ability, selling and advertising ex- 
perience. Salary secondary to_oppor- 
tunity. Box 673, care Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Position as sales and advertis- 
ing manager with medium size manufac- 
turing company. Age 35, 12 years 
experience. Salary secondary to oppor- 
tunity. Box 634, care Printers’ Ink. 





Unusually capable Man 
Nine years’ experience on trade papers 
as editorial, advertising and business 
executive. Age 26. Educated, capable, 
adaptable. Now employed,-seeks bigger 
opportunity. Box 671, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising “Man 


3 years with America’s largest adv. 
agency—1 year with growing daily. 
Open for new connection Apr. _ Ist. 
W. G., 101 S. Texas, Atlantic em he. Fe 





If you have a business needing 
a young man of promotive, ana- 
lytical turn of mind, willing to 
make interest- -assuring invest- 
ment, write Box 672, care Print- 
ers’ Ink, for, and with, details. 





e s 
Advertising Man 

Has ably planned, handled advertis- 
ing of big institutions—manufactur- 
ing, technical, mail order—magazine, 
trade paper, newspaper, booklets, 
folders, etc. rites business-getting 
copy; college graduate (31), open 
for engagement. Adapts himself 
quickly, efficiently Box 683, P. I 





OFFICE MANAGER 

or assistant to executive. Thoroughfy 
experienced in supervising details of 
general office and in writing dignified, 
Al3o in trade promo- 
follow-up work. Fourteen 
years with two firms. Present employer 
a national advertiser. Good reasons for 
desiring new connection. Highest reter- 
ences of course. Christian. Married. 
Age 32. Box 681, care Printers’ Ink. 





Agencies! Manufacturers! 


I can lay out forceful, attractive direct- 
by-mail literature, magazine and news- 
paper ads. Write sensible, sincere, busi- 
ness-getting copy. Because I have had 
sales experience both wholesale and re- 
tail. Practical newspaper training. Am 
young, ambitious—not afraid of hard 
work, At present employed in Direct- 
by-Mail Agency. Wanted—position with 
moderate salary and assured future. 
Send for details and samples to Box 
674, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Young man (20) 4 years newspaper and 
agency experience, understands type, 
cuts, layouts, writes copy, etc. I. o: 
trained. Opportunity large advertiser, 
agency, newspaper desired. Box 682, P. I 





9 e 
15 Years’ Experience 

in every phase of advertising. Had 
my own agency seven years; in charge 
Publicity Dept. big | Manufacturer; 
Newspaper experience; Started success- 
ful Service Dept. for Large Printer; 
Know merchandising and selling; can 
plan campaigns; good closer. Looking 
for something permanent with a big 
future; a firm that has backbone and 
will co-operate with me: Not out of a 
job but_ looking for something better. 
Prefer East, but will go anywhere. Give 
me a chance and I will show you. Ad- 
dress C., Box 685, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Manager 
Seeks Position with 
Food Manufacturer 








$5000 will secure the services of 
a young, aggressive advertising 
manager now at the head of the 
publicity department of one of 
the very largest canned and 
bottled food concerns. His 
reason for wishing to change is 
a good one. Prefers to work 
along food, lines, having had 
most experience in that field. 
Married, but will go anywhere 
in U. 'S. if right opportunity 
presents itself. Address Box 
.675, care Printers’ Ink. 























PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 

REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable’ bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Wanted—Technical or trade paper in a 
field where there is an opportunity to 
develop. Replies held in confidence. 
Send proposition, rate card and sample 
copy. Box 650, care Printers’ Ink. 





An Exceptional Opportunity 


for a young man (college education) 
with $10,000 to invest and become 
an active partner in an old estab- 
lished advertising agency which has 
been specializing in a certain field 
successfully for years. Address Box 
668, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Company Uses to Make Its Copy Different and Get Results. 

Behind the Scenes with the Trade-mark Examiner...................... 
What Kind of a Man He Is and the Knowledge of Curious and Remote 
as Well as Common Things He Has to Acquire. 

Standing Beside the Dealer as He Serves His Customers and Balances His 


RS op he es achive Gnsueee via Wess ss cube seein Geackanswueceaaawse isis 
A Merchant’s Plain Story of His Experiences in “Trading Up.” 


Gasoline Prices and the Automobile Business............ G. D. Crain, Jr. 
What Is Going to Happen in the Motor Car and Accessory Field if 
Fuel Costs Stay High. 


Advertising Pie to Move Large Berry Supply...............sececeeeeeees 
TELE PEELE TEE ERE ER ERLE EP ee er Re Ener 


The Supreme Court on_Premium Advertising—Advertising as a 
Social Force—Business Failures and Advertising. 


“Dare You Quit?’’ Is Chalmers’ Test of Advertising......... ........... 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom.................sceceeeececes Saas 
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The Inside Back Cover f:: 


of The Chicago Sunday Tribune’s Rotogravure Section 
offer to careful buyers of advertising space an oppor- 
tunity unequalled by any other publication, daily, 


weekly or monthly. 


They offer a high class 
circulation of over 600,000 
every Sunday—a circula- 
tion greaterthan the entire 
national circulations of 
most monthly magazines. 


Moreover, if the rate for 
these rotogravure pages 
were figured on the same 
basis as the rates of week- 
ly and monthly magazines, 
’ they would cost you $2,000 
each—yet the rate is only 


$700 each. 


These rotogravure pages 
give you a larger page on 
which to reproduce your 
illustrations and forcefully 
display your message than 
any national weekly or 
monthly publication pro- 
vides. 


They offer you possibili- 
ties of effective illustration 
impossible to secure by any 
process other than. the 
Rotogravure Process—your 
expensive drawings or pho- 
tographs being reproduced 
with a lifelike realism 
unknown by any other 
method. 


They offer you the ad- 


vantage of ‘preferred posi- 
tion’’ in a ‘‘preferred 
section’’ of The Sunday 
Tribune—a section univer: 
sally popular—a _ section 
which attracts the earnest 
attention of EVERY Sun- 


day Tribune reader. 


And yet, with all these 
advantages the rate is only 
$700 per page. Make your 
reservations ahead. 
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The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade-mark Registered) 
600,000 


Circulation over |300, ,000 aad 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 








